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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


At last comes the climax to what is generally 
conceded to be the most bitterly fought Presi- 
dential campaign in many years. Only the final 
words of two leading contenders remains to be 
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and American Institute of Public Opinion on 
Page Six and see if you can furnish the answer. 


Both President Roosevelt and Governor Lan- 
don, according time-honored custom, fin- 
ished their campaigns in New York City and 
made their final major addresses from the same 
platform—on different nights, of course. 


to 


Earlier in the week both candidates also de- 
livered important speeches in Pennsylvania. 
Full text of major speeches of the two leading 
candidates will be found in succeeding pages 
of this issue. 


“PAY-ROLL TAX’ WARMLY DEBATED 

The so-called “pay-ro/] tax” became one of 
the outstanding issues in the final week of the 
campaign. Mr. Roosevelt, in a speech at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. (full text on Page Thirteen) de- 
nounced what he called “pay envelope propa- 
ganda” by certain employers to coerce voters. 
The Social Security Board asked the Depart- 
ment of Justice to take appropriate action. 
“The State of the Union Today,” Page Two. 


An attack on the “spoils system” in the Fed- 
eral Government was made by Governor Landon 
in an address at Pittsburgh. Text on Page Ten. 
In his Madison Square Garden speech the Re- 
publican candidate challenged his opponent to 
tell the. people .whethen he intendey, if re- 
elected, to continue his policy of economic plap- 
ning. Full text on Page Fourteen. 


Two speeches made by President Roosevelt 
last week bore the “non-political” label. One 
was at the dedication of a new building at a 
Negro college in Washington, the other at the 
S0th birthday celebration of the Statue of Lib- 
erty in New York harbor. See “The President's 
Week” on Page Four. Full text of speeches on 
Page Nine. 


BUSINESS MOSTLY OPTIMISTIC 

While the Chief Executive and many of his 
lieutenants were out on the political firing line, 
the lesser lights continued at their desks and 
in the field, carrying on the business of the 
Government as usual. Optimistic reports of 
business conditions poured into the Depart- 
See “The Trend of Ameri- 
on Page Sixteen. 


ment of Commerce. 
can Business” 


A cloud on the otherwise clear business hori- 
zon appeared in the form of a shipping strike 
on the west coast. threatening to spread to 
other sections, other industries. The clear- 
ing away of this cloud became the imme- 
diate problem of the newly-formed Maritime 
Commission. Article on Page Seventeen. 


A DILEMMA FOR CORPORATIONS 
Even with business admittedly improving, 
business men have their troubles. The most 
problem confronting many of them 
particularly heads of corporations, is 
whether to distribute all their current earnings 
in the form of dividends to stockholders or to 
retain part of them to bolster depleted reserves 

—and pay the new tax. See Page Three. 


what? The head of the 
nation’s most gigantic corporation, the United 
States Government, has plenty of problems 
ahead also. The outstanding problems which 
will confront the winner in Tuesday's election 
are set forth in “Uncle Sam's News Reel” on 
Page Fifteen. 


serious 
now, 


After the election, 


Again in this campaign there has been refer- 
ence to the “forgotten man” whom Mr. Roose- 
velt, drawing the phrase from an essay by Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner, first championed in the 
last presidential campaign year of 1932. Who 
really is the man” of Professor 
Sumner's essay, and would he be in favor of the 
New Deal? .The essay is given timely republi- 
cation on Page Twenty. 


“forgotten 


The major addresses during the past 
week of both the Democratic and the 
Republican nominees for the Presidency 
are printed in full text in this issue of the 

United States News. 
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Balance of Electoral Voting Strength 


Held by 22 Out of 3,000 Counties 


| the United States now can go far 
toward electing a President. 

In those counties are located nearly half of 
the votes of ten States that hold 231 out of the 
266 electoral college votes needed to choose a 
chief executive for the nation. 

Each one is the center of a densely populated 
industrial area. 

Their location and the size of the vote they 
hold is shown in the pictogram at the top of 
this page. 

Selection of these counties discloses the de- 
gree of political power that could be concen- 
trated in the industrial States of the East and 
of the Middle West in the event of one-sided 
voting among workers. 


WHERE VOTING POWER LIES 

In a line-up of States the following fact is 
noted: 

Election of a Pregident is determined not by 
a majority vote of all of the people of all of the 
States—each vote carrying equal weight—but 
by a majority vote of electors chosen by plu- 
rality vote in each State. 

Thus a 100 vote plurality—not necessarily a 
majority—for one Presidential candidate in 
New York State throws 47 electoral votes to 
him. A similar 100 vote plurality for the same 
candidate in New Mexico throws him only three 
electoral votes. 

The facts and figures of the pictogram are to 
be read in that light. 

They show that: 

Five out of the 22 populous industrial coun- 
ties make up New York City. There is found 
nearly half of the voting strength of New York 
State with its 47 electoral votes. If Erie County, 
including the city of Buffalo, is added then six 
out of New York's 62 counties hold more than 
a majority of the voters. 

Two counties in Pennsylvania, out of the 


WENTY-TWO out of 3,000 counties in * 


State's 67, hold more than a third of that State's 


voting citizens. Those two are Philadelphia 
county, in which Philadelphia is located, and 
Allegheny county, embracing Pittsburgh. Their 
vote is readily decisive in a State having 56 of 
the electoral college's 531 votes. 


EXAMPLE OF VOTING CONCENTRATION 

In Illinois Cook County, with Chicago as its 
center, has just about half of that: State’s 
voters. That gives one county out of 101 a 
heavy voice in the naming of 29 electoral votes 
to be cast in the selection of a President. 

Ohio has barely a third of its vote concen- 
trated in three of 36 counties. There is Cuya- 
hoga county with Cleveland dominating; Ham- 
ilton county, with Cincinnati dominating, and 
Lucas county, with Toledo dominating. Twenty- 
six electoral votes are at stake. 

The counties of Indiana with a concentrated 
vote—Lake county in which Gary is located and 
Marion county with Indianapolis as a hub—pro- 
vide about one-fifth of the votes that are cast in 
an election to determine the use of that State's 
14 electora! votes. 

Milwaukee county, with Milwaukee as its cen- 
ter, provides about one-quarter of the Wiscon- 
sin vote. That State has 12 votes in the elec- 
toral college. 

Detroit, making up the bulk of Wayne county, 
casts about one-third of the Michigan vote that 
determines the use of that State’s 19 votes for 
President. 

In Massachusetts two counties, Middlesex 
and Suffolk, including Boston and Cambridge, 
hold not far from half of that State’s total vote 
and can dominate an election that involves 17 
electoral college ballots. 

Two counties in New Jersey, Essex county in- 
*luding Newark, and Hudson county including 
Jersey City, vote about a third of the State’s 
total ballot and heavily influence the choice of 
16 Presidential! electors, 


The State of Missouri with 15 votes in the 


Louis county, surrounding St. Louis, and Jack- 
son county, surrounding Kansas City—have not 
far from half of the State's total voters. 

A survey of these 10 States, embracing more 
than 700 counties, shows that they cast 22,000,- 
000 out of the nearly 40,000,000 votes in the 
1932 Presidential election. That is more than 
a majority of the country’s vote. Of that ma- 
jority not far from 9,000,000 came from the 22 
counties listed above, 


SHIFT OF POLITICAL STRENGTH 

Figures show that this represents a sharp. 
shift away from the period, extending over 
much of the nation’s history, when the rural 
districts and the small towns of the country 
supplied the bulk of the vote. 

The predominantly rural States of the South 
and parts of the Middle West are found now to 


_ be losing ground in terms of political strength 


to the industrial counties of industrial States. 

In each of those industrial centers, experience 
discloses, there is a tendency for so-called 
political machines to grow powerful. 

Then is political power in this country gravi- 
tating definitely to the big cities? 

Experience discloses that neither vaters in 
the cities nor voters in the country cast a unani- 
mous ballot for any one party or any one policy. 
What looks like a predominance of city vote or 
country vote may be upset by the preference of 
individual voters. 

But a most frequent comment of political re- 
porters during the campaign just ended cofl- 
cerned the division they noted between senti- 
ment in the small towns and rural areas and in 
the industrial centers. 

The reported tendency was for a more definite 
division between the two. With what mean- 
ing? Only guesses are being given, with time 
alone expected to provide an answer, 
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A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 


UTLOOK is not promising for a»post- 
election “breathing spell” either for the 


Government or private business. 


Ahead for the Government are these prob 
lems: 


1, Budget-making with signs pointing to a 
seven billion dollar outlay in the next fiscal 
year with prospective income no way near-that 
figure. 

2. Early need for Treasury to go to the 
people to borrow huge new sums of money for 
spending. Working cash balance is down. to 
$1,336,000,000 with heavy paying days ahead, 
A start has been made-in sending out: half a 
billion dollars to farmers. Also the period of 
heaviest spending is just ahead. 

The year's deficit, in spite of heavy RFC, 
CCC and FCA repayments to the Treasury, as 
well as larger revenue, is rapidly catching -up 
with previous year and is now within about 
$200,000,000 of that figure. Means that “actual 
spending is breaking records. Treasury. is 
likely to require a billion dollars for next’ quar 
ter over and above receipts. 


3. Preparations tor putting in effect Janus 
ary 1 the old age pension system, requiring the 
registration before that date of twenty-six-mil« 
lion workers, 

4. Revision of Federal relief policies, 


PROBLEMS BUSINESS NOW FACES 

Ahead for business are these problems: 

1. Strikes and threats of strikes, of which 
the West Coast Shipping strike is just a 
symptom. Look for shipping strike to be,short« 
lived because the Government has too many 
holds over the shipping companies and will use 
them to bring about a moderating of the.com- 
panies’ demands, which include control-of- hire 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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Underwood & Underwood 


THE “PAY ROLL TAX” ISSUE 
Concerned over the alleged interjection of the old- 
age benefits part of the Social Security Act in the 
political campaign, Arthur J. Altmeyer, acting chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, asks the Justice 
Department to take action against “fraudulent” post- 
ers and “pay-cut” cards placed in workers’ pay en- 
velopes, which he declares give the impression that 
the worker will have to assume the entire burden 

of providing old-age pensions for himself. 


Last Appeals 


To the Sovereign People 
In an eleventh-hour challenge to the 
President, Governor Landon declares 
himself against economic planning by 
the Government, against the princi- 
ples of agricultural adjustment and 
against concentration of power in the 
hands of the Chief Executive. 


Speaking at Madison Square Garden in New York 
City, he seeks to elicit a direct reply from Mr. 
Roosevelt regarding his attitude on these points. 

Setting forth possible action on each important 
national problem, he reiterates as a refrain regard- 
ing the President's intentions: “No one can be sure.” 

Questions to which this response is given in- 
clude: 

Will the President continue a policy of scarcity 
in agriculture? 

What program does he propose for industry? 

How does he propose to free the victims of the 
depression from political exploitation. 

Is he going to stop the policy of spending for 
spending'’s sake? 

Will he submit an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion or attempt to get around the Constitution by 


TITLA ©. 6. 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


Social Security Act. The tax, it ls declared, may 
rise eventually to 4 per cent and the benefits are 
dependent on future appropriations by Congress. 

Replies the Social Security Board: 

“The statements are nearly all misleading or ac- 
tually misstate the amount of the tax that will be 
paid. They make no reference to the fact that the 
employer is required to pay a tax. Even worse, 
they are completely silent or cast doubt on the 
benefits payable to workers. Some suggest the 
Government may not live up to its promise to pay 
the benefits when due.” 

Taking up the attack, President Roosevelt, In an 
address at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. declares that po- 
litical messages in pay envelopes, even if true, 
are a form of coercion, like the strong-arm squad 
and the planted labor spy. (“Pay Envelope “ropa- 
ganda,” page 13.) 


Business and Industry: 
A Fair-weather Forecast 


Reporting on recovery, Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel C. Roper publishes 
figures and issues predictions uni- 
formly encouraging. 


First he notes a continued upward movement in 
the volume of trade with other nations. Report- 
ing a total of sales and purchases for the first 
nine months of the year at approximately 3,500 
million dollars, he predicts a total for the year of 
nearly 5,000 million dollars. This trade, he de- 
clares, will be nearly equally divided between goods 
bought and goods sold, replacing the former unbal- 
ance of a large excess of sales. The reason as- 
signed: Effect of America’s position as a creditor 
nation. 

Turning to internal trade, the Department of 
Commerce survey indicates at least five industries 
operating this year at a rate that will produce 
more goods than in any other year in America’s 
history. Examples of these industries: Cotton 
goods, leather, shoes, paper, rayon. (Trend of 
American Business,” page 16.) 


other nations to this view. 

Other points insisted on are: 

Willingness to take part in international con- 
ferences that do not involve political questions. 

Determination to lower wold-wide trade barriers. 

Laws to promote neutrality. 

Insistence on the rights of neutrals. 

Choice of a competent man as Secretary of State. 

Summing up, Mr. Landon asserts: 

“Without arrogance, we must support our own 
rights. We must take no action that would injure 
others. In seeking our own prosperity we must 
seek also the prosperity of other nations.” 

Secretary of State Hull thus responds for the 
present Administration: “Its constructive record 
speaks for itself, in contrast to the narrow, vague 
and confused generalities as well as the unsup- 
ported attempts at criticism contained in Governor 
Landon's speech.” (“Landon’s Foreign Policy,” 
page 7.) 


Promise and Indictment 
On Conduct of Government 


Promising a relatively free hand to 
business and a tightening of the pub- 
lic purse strings, Republican candi- 
date Landon asks electors to approve 
this policy by their votes on Nov. 3. 
In two addresses, at Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
he brings into relief his policies by attacks on the 


alleged record of the present regime. 
First, he charges that the Administration, by a 


+ and arbitration, the United States seeking to bring 4 “strange New Deal,” is attempting to make America 


over as a foreign dictatorship by these steps: 
1.—Elimination of the profit motive. 
2—Regulation of homes. 

3—Regulation of jobs. 

4—Regulation of business. 

Business as we know it, he declares, ls to disap- 
pear in a finale of deficit spending and deliberate 
inflation. 

Mr. Landon next assalis the President for a de- 
parture from the Constitutional procedure of hav- 
ing revenue laws originate in the House. Instead, 
he declares, they have been framed by the Execu- 
tive and driven through Congress without ade- 
quate debate. 

Given a blank check by Congress, the President 
is declared to have squandered the public's money 
on “boondoggling” and to have used it to coerce 
voters into selling their votes for bread. 

President Roosevelt takes no public notice, hav- 
ing in previous weeks presented his version of the 
record. (“Cost of Government” and Back to the 
Constitution, page 8.) 


Civil Service Prospects 
Through Dust of Battle 


Efficiency in managing public busi- 
ness with no weight given to political 
affiliation in choice of workers. This 
is the ideal toward which Republican 
candidate Alfred M. Landon pledges 
his efforts in appealing for election to 
the Presidency. Roosevelt lieuten- 
ants reply. 

The appeal, made in Pittsburgh, first attacks 
the present Administration on its civil service 
record and then promises a “spring housecleaning.” 

Governor Landon asserts first that records of the 


Civil Service Commission show Federal employes 
outside the pale of the Commission's rating have in- 


~Underwood & Underwood 
HOW MANY VOTES? 


William Taylor Page, House minority clerk, esti- 
mates that this year three and a third million more 
votes will be cast than in 1932. Four years ago 
slightly less than 40 million persons cast their ballot. 


Deserting Ships 
For the Picket Line 


Halting the movement of goods at 
sea, shipping unions on the West 
Coast order workers to desert ships 
for picket lines. They seek a show- 
down on the controversy with ship 
owners, who object to control of “hir- 
ing halls” by unions. 


Number of workers who may eventually be in- 
volved is estimated at 300,000, including ship, dock 
and trucking workers on Pacific, Atlantic and 
Gulf seaboards. 

Control of “hiring halls” means the difference 
between open shop and closed shop. Before the 
1934 shipping strike the ship owners controlled 
the hiring halls, chalking up the names of per- 
sons they would hire. For two years the unions 
have been in partial controi, routing jobs to those 
who are members of the unions. 

With a two-year contract ended last September 
30, the operators propose to hire from the docks, 
which means the use of non-union labor at the 
operators’ option. As four weeks’ extension of the 
agreement expires, the unions call out thelr men 
on the West Coast, while those in other parts of 
the country debate walk-outs in sympathy and 
also in an effort to secure a wage scale as high as 
that on the West Coast. 

The Maritime Commission meanwhile labors to 
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regarding future policy, President 
= Roosevelt gives his own version of 
what the country may expect from a 
continuation of his Administration. 


Speaking at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, he 
arrates first what his Administration has accom- 
lished and how. 
» Giving aid to those overtaken by disaster, the 
Government, he asserts, has afforded food relief, 
Mrought relief, flood relief and work relief. “Well 
Zone,” he predicts America will say. 
" Then he narrates the broad-gauged efforts to get 
the economic machine under way, with all wheels 
"started at once. This is pictured in part as halting 
Sefiation through credit extended wo every class in- 
wtead of to the top class only. In addition, the pump 
de declared to have been primed by direct expendi- 
Bures sufficient in volume to accomplish their pur- 
se, while legisiation is passed tending Ww 
id iIn@ustrial peace, increase wages, shorten 
Svorking hours, and make a beginning of workers’ 
Insurance against unemployment and a destitute 


dress at Indianapolis, Ind., as he asks 
election to the chief executive's post. 


Uncle Sam, in the first place, Mr. Landon de- 
clares, should be no “Meddlesome Matty,” but 
should mind his own business. 

Second, the League of Nations should be es- 
chewed as impractical and apt to lead to war; the 
World Court should be left alone as being political, 
some of the justices representing countries ruled 
by dictators. 

Third, reliance should be placed on mediation 


Underwood & Underwood 
TRADE AGREEMENT—PkKIVATE TYPE 
Solution to the problems of United States-Japanese 
textile trade is advanced by Dr. Claudius T. Murchi- 
son, president of the Cotton Textile Institute, in the 
form of a private marketing agreement between the 
industries of the two countries in order to overcome 
the disparity in the manufacturing costs of such chan- 

nels of relief as tariff and special legislation. 


officer; personal attention to the work of the Ex- 
ecutive departments. 


Replies James A. Farley, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and Postmaster Gen- 
eral on leave of absence: The number of employes 
under civil service has increased under the present 
Administration, as shown by official figures, just 
as it did under the Wilson Administration. Gov- 
ernor Landon’s promises should be judged by his 
record in Kansas, which has a civil service law, 
but no funds have been voted to enforce it. (“Spoils 
System,” page 10.) 


REOISTERED PATENT OFFICE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES for the 


its problems since the abolition of the 
NRA codes are exhibited in an ac- 
counting by the president of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute to members of 
the Institute, who control 70 per cent 
of the spindles in the country. 


The Institute's president is Claudius T. Murchi- 
son, who, until last November, was chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Most pressing and persistent problem is declared 
to be stabilization and the curbing of cut-throat 
competition, the problem which the NRA was de- 
signed to aid In solving. With Government author- 
ity no longer available, the Institute has under- 
taken a study to consider the practicability of es- 
tablishing a substitute for the old code authority. 
This body which would bring mora! suasion on 
members to observe rules for production and price 
control, and for achieving approximate uniformity 
in wage and hour standards. 

A second problem is described as competition 
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ing halls. Many companies owe 
money to the Government and 
look forward to subsidies. 

Labor generally, preparing to 
enlarge its demands on industry, 
is entering a bargaining and 
organizing period. Prospects are 
slight for settlement of split in 
A. F. of L. Industrial group is 
likely to be continued under sus- 
pension and not expelled at Fed- 
eration convention this month, 
leaving door open for peace later. 


2. A more complicated credit 
system arising from continued 
importations of gold as this coun- 
try'’s gold hoard keeps on setting 
new highs. Action in raising re- 
serve requirements in August was 
to keep excess reserves within 
controllable limits. But, now 
with influx of gold after tripar- 
tite agreement, excess reserves 
are almost as large as the Reserve 
Banks’ holdings of Government 
securities. 


3. Financing and refinancing 
of public utility companies as 
leaders realize that present era of 
low interest rates is not likely to 
last indefinitely. 


In the foreign field, look for 
these developments after the 
election: 


An effort to bring closer rela- 
tions between the United States 
and Latin American countries. 


More currency maneuvers 
pointing to more definite stabil- 
ization. 


Gestures intended to give Ger- 
many something—maybe British 
credits—in an effort to ease ten- 
sions. 


Further moves to strengthen 
American defenses in the Pa- 


cific through fortification of the » 


Aleutian islands and other out- 
posts. Also building of two new 
dreadnaughts. 


Renewal of movement for a St. 
Lawrence Deeper Waterway by 
agreement between United States 
and Canada. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives: Look 
for early report from Presi- 
dent's special commissioners 
who studied consumers’ coop- 
eratives in Europe. The six mem- 
bers have been back since Sep- 
tember but failure to make report 
public earlier due to Jack of 
agreement among them on con- 
clusions. 


Reciprocal treaties: State de- 
partment is preparing program 
for submission of broader recip- 
rocal trade agreements act to take 


place of present law which ex-/ 


pires next June. Officials believd 
stronger law should be enacted ta 
enable this country to take ful 
advantage of trends toward ~ 
ternational trade expansion. 


Walsh-Healey Act: 


of Government Contracts division 
thus far indicates that it will en- 


+ THE SURPLUS TAX: A DILEMMA FOR CORPORATIONS + 


‘TO PAY or not to pay! That's 
the question confronting 
every corporation management 
in the land now that the dead- 
line approaches for applying 
the new Federal tax to the part 
of corporation earnings 
paid out in dividends. 


In 
this: 

Pay out all earnings before Jan. 
1, 1937—except those retained to 
pay the tax—and the Government 
will take for its share an amount 
ranging from 7 to 15 per cent of 
the total, depending on the size of 
the income. 


Pay out only part of the earnings 
and the Government will take not 
only an amount ranging from 7 to 
15 per cent, but also another amount 
—a surtax—ranging from 8 to 22 
per cent, depending on the propor- 
tion of the income retained. 


But, if earnings are paid out in 
dividends, thereby escaping the cor- 
poration surtax, they are taxable 
as personal income in the hands of 
individual stockholders. 

The problem, officials 
sounds simple. 

Distribute all earnings to stock- 
holders and the tax on those earn- 
ings will not be more than 15 per 


not 


simple form the problem is 


admit, 


cent, actually averaging somewhat 
ess. Do not distribute all earnings 
and the tax—ordinary and surtax 


—may reach 37 per cent on part of 
that income or 31 per cent for all 
of it. 

The situation is found not to be 
so simple in practice. Some corpo- 
rations, just beginning to earn again 
after depleting their reserves during 
the depression, want now to con- 
serve their cash and to rebuild re- 
serves. Other corporations, with de- 
pression-accumulated debt, want to 
use their new earnings to start pay- 
ing off that debt rather than to pay 
dividends to stockhokiers. 


Large numbers of corporations are 
reported to fall into those cate- 
gories. On the surface the tax on 
retained earnings appears to pen- 
alize these corporations. 

Are there ways out that have the 
approval of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, or that appear to be in- 
herent in the new law? 

Plans of representative corpora- 
tions, already announced, provide a 
partial answer. Other points are 
getting the attention of Treasury 
officials as well as of corporation 
managers. 


PLANS OF AVOIDANCE 

As examples: 

One large mail order house dur- 
ing the week announced payment of 
& large extra dividend, payment of 
a $1,500,000 wage bonus to its em- 
ployes, and prospects of another 


, extra dividend before the end of the 


present year. 
At the same time this corporation 


| decided to offer rights to its stock- 


Procedure \ 


holders to buy 625,000 shares of cap- 
ital stock. 

In other words, to avoid payment 
of the surtax on undistributed cor- 
poration income the corporation 
Management has decided to pay 
out its earnings and then, to main- 
tain its cash position, it is planning 
to sell stock to its stockholders to 
recapture part of the money paid 
out. 


The stockholders, on their. part, 


will yopers their dividends as in- 


visions of the act when advisable. 
However, pressure from labor 
groups likely will be applied to- 
ward more’ stringent regulation 
with moves for amendment to put 
even greater force in law. 

deavor to avoid dictatorial and 
arbitrary policies. Policy likely 
to be to make exceptions to pro- 
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Companies Seeking to Rebuild Reserves Depleted During 
Depression Face a New Problem Next Jan. 1 


_ come and will be taxed on them at 


by two transportation systems, 


| held by him. 


the regular individual income tax 
and surtax rates. 

But another mail order house, in- 
stead of seeking to get around the 
penaity tax by paying out its earn- 
ings, let it be known that its inten- 
tion was to set aside a million dol- 
lars to pay the surtax on the undis- 
tributed part of its income. 

There were contrasting methods 
of meeting the problem. 

Another method is to be tried out 
one 
a railroad, the other a bus line. 

Their plan is to distribute earn- 
ings in the form of preferred stock. 
Each holder of common stock would 
receive a fraction of a share of pre- 
ferred for each share of common 
In this way the com- 
pany would be able to conserve its 
cash and the law would be complied 
with by having the dividend of pre- 


| ferred stock taxed in the hands of 


the individual as income. 


PAYMENT IN STOCK 
The objective of large numbers of 
corporations is to conserve cash, 


| and yet to avoid payment of the new 


penalty tax. 

Just what are their rights in this 
regard and what the possibilities for 
exercising those rights? How will 
the SEC enter the picture if divi- 
dends are paid in stock? 


Several possibilities for avoiding 
distribution of cash to stockholders 
are seen by the Government offi- 
cilals who will be charged with en- 
forcing the corporation § surtax. 
Among them are the following: 

1.—A bona fide offer may be made 
to stockholders giving them the op- 
portunity to accept payment of their 
dividend either in new stock of the 
company or in cash 

This method definitely is ap- 
proved of and is said to be under 
consideration by an important num- 
ber of corporations 

But the offer must apply equally 
to all stockholders, leaving them a 
completely free choice to accept 
cash or stock. In either event the 
stockholder would pay an individual 
income tax on the dividend. 


ANOTHER DIVIDEND PLAN 
2.—A distribution of earnings in 
the form of a cash dividend, but 


with an offer accompanying that 


dividend, giving the stockholders 
the right to subscrive to new stock 
a specified price. 

The law would be complied with 
in this case because stockholders 
would receive payment in cash and 
would need to report that cash as 
individual income taxable under the 
personal income tax law. 

But in this case the new stock 
might need to be registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 


DIVIDENDS IN PREFERRED 

3.—Payment of a dividend on com- 
mon stock by the issuance of frac- 
tional shares of preferred stock 
which would go to stockholders on a 
pro-rata basis. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
accepts this type of payment as 
legal, because the preferred stock 
could be taxed as income in the 
hands of the individual. 


And when the distribution is in 
Stock, with no element of judgment 
to be exercised by the stockaolder 
of accepting or not accepting, the 
SEC will not require registration of 
the issue. 

Again this method would enable 
the corporation to retain cash al- 
though it might increase its obliga- 
tion to pay a fixed dividend on the 
preferred stock going to common 
stockholders. Those stockholders 
would pay personal income tax on 
the face value of the stock they re- 
ceived. 


DIVIDENDS IN COMMON 
4—Payment of a dividend on 

common stock through the issuance 

of another class of common stock. 

Whether that type of distribution 
would comply with the law is a 
matter that, Government officials 
Say, will need to be determined by 
the courts. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that a stock dividend paid by 
a corporation in stoek of the same 
type held by the owners of the cor- 
poration is not to be classed as tax- 
able income. 

Consequently a common stock 
dividend paid in stock of the same 
type would not entitle a corporation 
tec claim exemption from the corpo- 
ration surtax on the ground that its 
earnings had been distributed. To 
make that claim it is necessary for 
the comapny to pay in a form of 
stock that can be taxed in the hands 
of the individual. 

Whether a common stock dividend 
paid in the form of another class 
‘of common stock would be taxable 
is undetermined by the Supreme 
Court. 

Thus there are four methods open 
for consideration of managements 


that desire to avoid the new penalty 
taxes and yet need to conserve the 
cash resources of their corporations. 


THE PROVINCE OF THE SEC 

But where does the Securities and 
Exchange Commission enter the pic- 
ture? 

It enters whenever a corporation 
issues stock to the value of more 
than $30,000 and proposes to dis- 
tribute this stock to the general 
public or to its own stockholders, if 
they are given the choice of ac- 
cepting it or not accepting it. 

In case a corporation should give 
its stockholders an option to accept 
Gividend payment in more stock or 
in cash, the SEC would require com- 
pliance with its regulations provided 
the amount involved was more than 
$30,000. 


If the amount were between $30.- 
000 and $100,000. the requirement 
would involve issuing a detailed 
prospectus {f more than $100,000. 
it would ‘involve registration with 
the Commission. Registration in- 
volves 20 days’ notice and the filling 
out of detailed reports 
registration—on the 
SEC experience—ranges from 1.7 
per cent of under $500,000 
down to four-tenths of 1 per cent 
ior those between $5.000.000 and 
$10,000,000 and two-tenths of 1 per 
cent for issues over that amount. 

The mail order house that is pay- 
ing its stockholders in cash, but 
offering them a chance to buy new 
stock at the same time they get their 
dividend payment, would be re- 
quired to register this issue with the 


The cost of 
basis of actual 


issues 


SEC. 


But a corporation that pays its 


_ dividend strictly in the form of more 


Stock, leaving no alternative or 
choice to the stockholder, need not 
Geal with the SEC. 


THE TREASURY ATTITUDE 
Is there no formal outline of the 
Treasury attitude toward dividends 
paid in stock and their relation to 
the surtax on the undistributed 
portion of corporation income? 
The one official description from 


— 


the office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue deals with Treas- 
ury Decision No. 4674. This deci- 
sion holds first, that stock divi- 
dends to comply with the law must 
be registered in the name of the 
shareholder before Jan. 1 to be 
classed as paid during the taxable 
year, and second, stock dividends to 
serve as the basis for exemption 
from the corporation surtax must 
be distributed in a way to treat each 
stockholder in exactly the same way. 

Question was raised concerning a 
dividend plan that was to be offered 
in the light of the Treasury deci- 
sion. As explained by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue: 

The M. corporation had outstand- 
ine 800,000 shares of common stock 
and 140,000 shares of preferred 
stock. Earnings for 1936 available 


for dividends amounted to $2,600,000. 


During the year the company dis- 
tributed cash dividends on common 
stock amounting to $1,600,000 and 
in addition distributed an extra 
dividend consisting of preferred 
stock at the rate of one one-hun- 


dredths of a share of preferred for | 


each share of common. 


The holder of one share of com- 
mon received a scrip certificate for 
the fractional share of preferred. 
The holder of 100 shares of common 
received a full share of preferred. 
To simplify matters for the holder 
of a small amount of common stock 
a plan was offered for a payment of 
cash to the scrip certificate holders 
based upon a fair market value of 
the preferred stock. 

The scrip did not confer the right 
to vote and contained a provision 
holding that they would become 
void unless combined and ex- 
changed for a certificate represent- 


ing a full preferred stock share 
within a reasonable time. 
The Commissioner held that a 


set-up such as that described met 
the requirements of the law and 
entitled the company to a dividends 
paid credit in computing the sur- 
tax and undistributed earnings. 
In other words, the method of 


distributing earnings through 
use of fractional shares of prefer- 
red stock, while conserving cash, 
was approved as a means for avoid- 
ing payment of the new surtax on 
the part of corporation income not 
paid out in dividends. 

But what of the whole new tax 
law? Is the Treasury planning to 
ask drastic amendments that might 
change the principle of taxing cor- 
poration income on the same basis 
as individual income? 

So far as can be discovered in the 
Treasury, in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and in the Federal Re- 
serve Board of Governors there is 
agreement on the question of re- 
taining the principle of the new 
law. 

Differences exist, however, over de- 
tails of its application 

A number of amendments are 
known to be under consideration 
inside the Treasury. 

One of these ts reported to involve 
some concession to corporations 
that want to use current income to 
retire debt. At present a corpora- 


the | 


tion heavily in debt is under the 
same pressure to distribute its earn- 
ings to avoid the surtax as is a 
corporation with no debt. 

Some officials point out that a 
corporation in that situation still 
can conserve cash to use in retiring 
debt by the method of stock divi- 
dends and by utilizing depreciation 
and depletion deductions for the 
purpose. 

But others favor an amendment 
to the law that would apply a 
somewhat lower surtax rate to in- 
come retained by the corporation 
for use in paying off debt. In this 
group of officials are Jesse Jones, 
chairman of the RFC, and Marriner 
S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors. They 
think debtor corporations should 
receive some special treatment. 


VIEWS OF JESSE JONES 

RFC Chairman Jones has been 
quoted as favoring further special 
treatment for corporations using 
income for plant modernization and 
expansion. 

However, high Treasury officials 
and Bureau of Internal Revenue of- 
ficials say that any such exemption 
would nullify the whole purpose of 
the new tax and open the way to 
escape. Their position is that the 
law as written should be enforced, 
except for a few minor amendments, 
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Campaign Climax: 
Shouts and Murmurs 


4S election eve approached and the 

last shouts and murmurs of the 
ampaign died away, the White 
louse waited calmly, prepared to re- 
ceive once more beneath its roof- 
tree, both President and President- 
elect or, if such were the decision, 
just the President. 


The President, in the informal garb of the Candi- 
date again. turned toward his study in Hyde Park 
where the microphones on his desk were to carry his 
final plea to the nation. 

The preceding week was a strenuous one. As 
unexclusively hinted in these columns Saturday 
and Sunday were spent—except for a trip to church 
—in pretty constant company with pencil and 
paper and a stenographic ear. Speeches. More 
speeches. Mostly political, some with a “nonpoliti- 
cal” label 

One of these was delivered at Howard University, 
ward of the Federal Government in Washington. 
The occasion was the dedication of a new chemis- 
try building for the Negro college. 

Four thousand students, faculty and friends, 
heard the President say that “there should be no 
forgotten men and no forgotten races” in America 
at least, and, if that was political, let the votes 
fall where they might 


STRONG FOR STRONG NAVY 


In connection with Navy Day, conjointly cele- 
brated with the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
President reiterated his belief in a strong Navy as 
an instrument of peace, writing Secretary Swanson: 

“Although happily we are on terms of peace and 
amity with all nations, we cannot close our eyes to 
the fact that in many parts of the world conditions 
are disquieting and signs are portentious. An ef- 
ficient navy, adequate in men and material, is en- 
tirely compatible with the good-neighbor policy 
cnunciated by this Administration as the keystone 
of its foreign relations. We rejoice that we are 
at peace with all mankind.” 


For a few hours the President worked at his 
desk, interviewing three New York brokers in- 
cluding E. H. Simmons, former president of the 
New York Stock exchange. 

Mr. Simmons was not talkative but admitted 
that he and his colleagues had established “a 
cordial relationship.” They also reminisced, it was 
learned, on the days when, like the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Admiral, the President “spent a term as 
office boy in an attorney's firm.” This particular 
one was Carter, Ledyard & Milburn, Stock Ex- 
change representatives, and the President wasn't 
an office boy but a full-fledged attorney. 

Times have changed since then, the President 
agreed 

The President's side of the story was learned on 
Tuesday at the press conference. After the short ra- 
tions which the press had been receiving the gath- 
ering brought at least a hundred representatives 
into the Oval office. ' 

The President said he felt fine “physically and 
mentally.” 

And he was in a cheerful mood, laughing, puffing 


— 


Week 


THE POLITICAL “BIG PUSH’—TRIBUTE TO MISS 
LIBERTY’ —PRAISE FOR THE NAVY 


industriously at his cigarette and answering or * 
dodging questions with his usual aplomb. 

He greeted the newspaper men with the sugges- 
tion that they looked rested up. He certainly showed 
no signs of his campaigning as he sat there, vest- 
less in a grey suit and what looked like a vacation 
tan. One reason is that he still keeps his routine; 
a hearty breakfast in bed, a good dinner, a light 
supper, and a swim when he’s within swimming 
distance of the White House pool. 


HOW ABOUT THE NRA? 


The first question was concerning the CCC. He 
planned to continue it, thought its work had only 
begun. Then after a little pause a voice from the 
hinterland put a question in a peculiar way: “Isn't 
anybody going to ask about the NRA?” 

Of course, that was expected. What about it? the 
President asked. 

His son, it was recalled, had been quoted as say- 
ing that the Administration planned to extend It. 

But, the President quickly answered, the son had 
also been quoted as not having said it. 

And then he added, not without some spirit and 
just as you might expect any father would, that 
since it was his son he preferred to believe him in- 
stead of the paper. If there was a barb in the answer 
it was immediately softened with the remark that 
we paid our money and we could take our choice. 

Pressed as to what he himself planned as to the 
NRA, the President referred to his speeches. 

Well, then, what did General Johnson talk about 
when he came to see the President? Oh, a lot about 
political speeches, audiences, the campaign. Noth- 
ing about the NRA. So that was that. 

Then came the reference to the New York bank- 
ers’ visit, already referred to, and the recent re- 
marks of Jesse Jones, head of the RFC, to the effect 
that the tax law affecting corporation surpluses 
might be revised. On that, the President said, he 
couldn't comment without seeing the text. Simi- | 
larly, commitment concerning Senator Guffey on 
the subject of the coal act was avoided. Obviously, 
he declared something had to be done about coal. 


THREE GUESSES ON ELECTION 


Then came the question as to how he was feel- 
ing which he answered and how he felt about the 
outcome of the election which he didn't. 

That, he said was in an envelope. He has re- 
Terred to this envelope before. In it are his esti- 
mates as to the results, three sets of figures made 
at different times. Another might be put in at the | 
last minute. The envelope, he concluded when } 


PRESIDENT REDEDICATES “LIBERTY” | 


someone asked where it was, was locked in the safe. 
Further questions drew no more information al- | 


though the President reminded some of those who 
had covered the last election that he had made a 
poor estimate last time giving himself only 310 elec- 
toral votes. He received 472. 

The conference lasted about twenty minutes and 
from all appearances a good time was had by all, 
including the host, even if it resulted in small 
revenue for the telegraph companies. 


OFF TO THE METROPOLIS 


The shadows crept along Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the White House office force poured out to join 
the other Government clerks returning homeward 
and the Presidential valet packed the clothes of 
the Candidate. By midnight the special train was 
pulling out of the Union station 

The next morning New York City and environs 
awoke to double-decked celebration for both 
Presidential aspirants were in town ready to do 
their stuff. 

President Roosevelt's participation began at 
Bayonne, N. J.. where the school children lined the 
streets, gratefully Democratic for the holiday. 

From Bayonne the entourage crossed to Staten 
Island, that quiet spot in New York Bay which 
holds as well as the Coast Guard's guns of Fort 
Wadsworth many a commuter's cottage and gar- 
den. The only stop was at the chief port, St. 
George, where the party boarded one of the com- 
placent ferryooats which carry New Yorkers back 
and forth to work. 

Landing in Brooklyn the cars pushed their way 
through crowds that jammed the highways and 
delayed the party an hour. At the Brooklyn Col- 
lege the President spoke a few words and slapped 
a trowelful of cement on a corner stone. By 12:28 
he had edged his way across the bridge into lower 
Manhattan and down the lower East Side with 
crowds to the curb. As Wall Street was approached 
the cheerers had an opportunity to drown out the 
appropriate “boos” contributed on the outskirts of 
the financial district. At the City Hall, Mayor La 
Guardia left the party and at South Ferry Mrs. 
Roosevelt withdrew. 

The next port of call was Governor's Island and 
a military guard waited as the President took ship 
on a ferry once more. Arrived at Fort Jay there 
were the prescribed 21 guns, ruffles and flourishes, 
the national anthem and lunch with the com- 
mandant. 


MISS LIBERTY’S JUBILEE 


Then off to Bedloe’s Island, where Miss Liberty, 
who had been waiting 50 years for her second 
Presidential blessing, was kept waiting an hour 
more, thanks to previous delays. En route the 


+ President put aside his light overcoat and changed 

his grey felt for a sik topper more appropriate for 
the formal meeting with the lady and the dis- 
tinguished guests assembled to celebrate her half- 
century on American soil. The president of France, 
himself, took part in the festivities (via wireless), 
sending his greetings from the Elysee Palace to his 
long expatriated daughter and her adopted nation. 

Soldiers on shore and sailors at the rails of war- 
Ships rendered the amenities. Bunting fluttered. 
Flags flapped. The President, standing at the base 
of the titanic statue, watched the Stars and Stripes 
rise slowly to the great arm which holds the torch 
that “enlightens the world.” 

The speech was non-political. The President re- 
peated the pledge spoken by President Cleveland 
when, in 1886, he unveiled the statue: “We will not 
forget that Liberty has here made her home: nor 
Shall her chosen altar be neglected.” 

“Even in times as troubled as these.” said the 
President, “I still hold to the faith that a better 


civilization than any we have known is in store for 
America. .. .” 


AT AN EAST SIDE PARK 

Returning to the Battery, once more in his cam- 
paign hat, the President found still a larger crowd 
than the one he had left on the shores of Man- 
hattan. Up the East Side the procession moved, 
passed the Fulton Fish Market, made famous by 
Al Smith. 


At Roosevelt Park (named for the President's 
mother) perhaps his greatest welcome was en- 
countered. “Governor Lehman, Mr. Mayor and my 
friends of the East Side,” the president began when 
the introductory speeches were over. The ap- 
plause began then and was repeated continuously 
to the final cutting of the huge cake, baked in a 
kosher market, which the President sampled and 
declared good when he had laid aside the shining 
ceremonial knife. 


Up through the Bowery and Union Square the 
party moved. Just as they approached Grand Cen- 
, tral, near the Landon headquarters, the rival pa- 
, rade came marching eastward. The President 
| waved in their direction and the pandemonium of 


— 


both processions joined in a deafening hubbub. 


At his 65th Street home he dined and remained 
until train time. 

The next day the Pennsylvania invasion began, 
through Wilkes-Barre, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 
and Camden. Old timers who had seen many cam- 
paign crowds in their day discovered what they con- 
sidered a peculiar characteristic of these well- 
| policed hordes, especially as the procession pushed 
| its way through Philadelphia. 
| 


Bryan drew immense gatherings and had a re- 
markable personal following but was never able to 
transmute this type of support into victory at the 
polis. Al Smith when he ran for President drew 
tremendous and enthusiastic response. But in the 
cheering throngs that closed in about President 
Roosevelt's car there was what some observers de- 
clared an almost hysteric fervor. Women were 
seen praying in the streets. A working man took 
out his gold watch and tossed it into the President's 
lap. 

After a day in his study in the White House the 
President entrained again, made his Brooklyn 
speech and:+took a short respite at his New York 
home in preparation for the last public address at 
Madison Square Garden. 


H. R. Bauxnace. 
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Salvaging Capital System: 
The Reforms Suggested 


By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 
Commissioner, Securities and Exchange Commission 


A® WE move forward on the road of prosperity, we 

find ourselves in a new world. In some foreign 
countries the old order is gone, in the sense that 
these countries are under a new political regime— 
a despotism of one kind or another under which few, 
if any, old democratic institutions have survived. 

Such of those larger countries as have not suc- 
cumbed to one or another type of despotism have 
maintained their democratic liberties only by reform 
and some aitempt at control over the forces of ex- 
ploitation which breed insecurity and in turn des- 
potism. Irresponsible, laissez-faire democracy is 
deed everywhere. 

If the current phenomena abroad teach anything, 
they should convince us that we must attack re- 
lentiessly and continuously the various forces which 
breed insecurity. It should need no argument to 
persuade that to avoid such tragedies our course 
should contmue in the direction of strengthening 
liberty by building it on security. 

To this there is no escape, no alternative; either 
we run the risks of sacrificing liberty, or we set 
ourselves earnestly and steadfastly to build a struc- 
ture of democracy based on security and stability. 

We should know by now that an economic democ- 
racy in action is the only kind of democracy that 
can provide that degree of security and stability 
necessary for survival. Only by such a course can 
we really preserve our liberties, for they are not 
virlle unless they are bottomed on security. 


The jungle psychology of everybody for himself 
will not work in an organized, delicately interde- 
pendent society. If we can intelligently reform our 
democracy to make it a constructive instrument 
which can act swiftly and decisively, powerfully and 
constructively, without sacrificing any of the sub- 
Stance of democracy, then we can not only rekindle 
our confidence in democracy but make it our true 

It would be an error glibly to denounce finance as 
such. Finance occupies an important place in our 
society. But finance moves into the zone of ex- 
ploitation whenever it becomes the master rather 
than the faithful and loyal servant of investors and 
business. To make finance such a servant rather 
than a master becomes a central plank in any plat- 
form. 

It is not simply a question of policing and curtail- 
ing the activities of dishonest men. . It is not 
simply a question of honesty on the one hand and 
dishonesty on the other. No man’s judgment can 
be trusted to act in those situations in a sound and 
disinterested way where the issue is whether he 
Shall make a turn in the market or some other 
profit if he can only use other people’s money to 
finance it. 

This duality or plurality of interest permeates the 
whole fabric of our financial system. The whole 
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mechanism has become so complicated and intri- 
cate that frequently it is hidden and concealed even 
from the deep probings of investigation. But it ex- 
ists in a multitude of subtle and indirect ways. It 
has been accepted in practice. It has gone so far 
that frequently the very cornerstones of certain in- 
stitutions seem bottomed on it. 


In fact, it is commonly said that one who seeks 
to tinker with that part of our financial mechanism 
is retarding prosperity, interfering with the Ameri- 
can way, and stifling freedom and initiative.... 

Hence, when protest 4s made at these practices 
which violate ancient standards for trustees and 
there is insistence that they be discontinued, wails 
and objections go up, even by responsible and social- 
minded individuals, that business could not be con- 
ducted without it. More often than not these are 
protestations of spokesmen for the predatory ele- 
ments in finance; in the guise of the profound 
judgment of practical men of affairs. 

America, including American finance, needs re- 
education on this simple and obvious principle. 
Whatever the world of high finance may think, he 
who has not much meditated upon ethics, the hu- 
man mind, and the summum bonum may possibly 
make a thriving “termite,” but he will most in- 
dubitably make « sorry fiduciary and a sorry eco- 
nomic statesman.—(From an address at Mandel 
Hall, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 
27, 1936.) 


What the Worker Will Get 
From the Payroll Tax 


By ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 
Acting Chairman, Social Security Board 

HE Social Security Board has received from many 

parts of the country copies of posters, bulletins, 
and pay envelope inserts warning workers that a 
Federal tax will be deducted from their pay be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1937. The Board has received also, 
by long distance telephone, telegraph, letter and in 
person, numerous protests and complaints con- 
cerning these materials and the manner of their 
use together with inquiries as to the degree of their 
accuracy and authenticity. 

The statements are néarly all either misleading 
as to the amount of tax that will be paid or actu- 
ally misstate the amount of tax that will be paid. 
They make no reference to the fact that the em- 
ployer is also required to pay a tax. Even worse, 
they are completely silent or cast doubt upon the 
benefits that will be payable to workers. ... 

Undoubtedly, many of the employers involved 
have been misinformed as to the facts—some are 
even laboring under the impression that these are 
official statements issued by the Government which 
they are required to distribute. 


The facts are that the Federal Old-Age Benefits 
section of the Social Security Act goes into effect 
Jan. 1, 1937, and under these provisions a nation- 
wide retirement benefit plan is being set up whereby 
workers will build up rights to the payment of reg- 
ular monthly benefits beginning at age 65 in propor- 
tion to the wages they have earned prior to that 
time. These benefits will always amouni to more 
than the worker has paid in taxes, no matter how 
young the worker was when he started paying taxes 
and no matter how high his wages have been during 
the time he hs paid taxes. 

Moreover, every worker eligible—and !*+ is esii- 
mated that 26 million will be eligible at the outset 
—will receive a monthly retirement benefit upon 
reaching the age of 65 larger than he could pur- 
chase from any private insurance company with 
the taxes he will have paid the Gcvernment. Tnese 
monthly benefits will range from $10 to $85 a 
month. 

If a worker dies before reacniag 
sum payment is made to his family. 
will amount to 3% per cent of the total wages he 
has earned after 1936. If he dies after reaching 
age 65 before he has drawn out monthly benefits 


age 65 2 lump 
This lump sum 


_ amounting to 3% per cent his family will receive 
' the balance of the 3% per cent. 


The tax that the 
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employee must pay amounts to only 1 per cent for 
the first three years and does not reach the max- 
imum of 3 per cent until 1949. ... 

The misleading statements that are being cir- 
culated in pay envelopes and on plant bulletin 
boards fail to mention that these benefits are paid 
as a matter of right regardless of the amount of 
property or income a worker may have. A worker 
is not required to show that he is in need and with- 
out relatives who can support him as is true in the 
case of State old age pensions 

The Social Security Act not only provides State 
old age pensions for those already aged and in need, 
but also provides for the future a decent self-re- 
Specting system of old age security on a nation-wide 
basis which is designed to encourage initiative and 
thrift by keying the benefits to the wage-earning 
history of the worker. 

As regards benefits, the significant fact is that 
for the first time in America it is possible for work- 
ers to build up in an orderly fashion and under 
Government protection some degree of financial 
independence for his old age in direct proportion 
to his earnings and not as charity. 

As regards taxes the important facts to bear in 
mind are that the workers will pay only 1 per cent 
for the first three years and never more than 3 per 
cent and that this tax is matched by an equal tax 
paid by employers. (From a statement issued by 
the Social Security Board, Oct. 25.) 
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_ The Demands and Needs 
Of the Nation's Youth 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS 

Executive Director, National Youth Administration 

OUTH of all the segments of society asks and 

wants the least from the community. In reality, 

all that he asks for is a chance, a chance to prove 

his worth, a chance to take his turn in the shop, in 

the bank, at the bar, in the pulpit—but he says, 
and rightly so, “I want my chance.” 

What sort of treatment and assistance can be 
given to these innocent victims of a situation which 
they had no part in bringing about? They are 
haunted by desperate questions. Consciously, un- 
consciously, sub-consciously, through every hour 
of their days, must run distracting uncertainties. 
What is to become of them?... 

There still ls plenty of work to do of a sort that 
youth can do best. Yet somehow we do have to 
convince millions of our young people that we have 
not yet come to a social doomsday, and that there 
is something better for them to do than to jump 
off the deep end—a phrase common among them 
which apparently covers everything from lawless- 
ness to resignation, despair and even suicide. ... 

We must give all youth its chance, and to do this 
a certain amount of cooperative social action will 
be necessary. ... 

A boy reaches that stage of life where he should 
begin to be self-supporting. ... The traditional 
means of such a step is through a job, but there is 
no*job for him. He trudges the streets day after 
day. Not only is his own search fruitless but he 
sees able, experienced men, heads of families, in 
the same predicament. He becomes discouraged 
| and the fear dawns that this society which his 

elders have built does not need him. They may 
prate of opportunity but they cannot make it real. 

Such an instance as this, multiplied many times 
_ over, had become so acute at depression's depth in 
| 1933 that between 5,000,000 and 7,000,000 of our 
young people between 16 and 25 were out of school 
and out of jobs.... A count made two years later 
showed nearly 3,000,000 on relief, the gates of op- 
portunity slammed shut in their faces. 

Youth, unfettered by prejudice and tradition, 
often sees more clearly than its elders that our form 
of society cannot exist without conforming to 
changing conditions and events... . 

And if any specific and clear-cut problem lies 
ahead for youth, it is this: to make workable the 
social legislation which his age has had the privi- 
lege of witnessing in the making. Conceived in 
haste to meet the urgent demands of an emergency, 
it was inevitable that some of these liberal meas- 
ures should run afoul of the established order of 
things. Youth must find a way not only of fitting 
these measures into the framework of our form of 
government, but of developing and expanding 
them so that their benefits will even widen and 
Spread. (From an address at Pittsburgh under 
auspices of the NYA of Pennsylvania, Oct. 22.) 
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— | cotton, fruit and tobacco. Exports _ other 18 per cent of the total per cent greater purchasing power 

, Of meats, wheat and many other Average earnings of 15,100,000 for food and a 2.9 per cent greater 
+ DRI FT FROM FA RMS TO @ IT] ES R ESUMES + grains—affected by the 1934 drought | employed workers in industry in- purchasing power for all items of 


—dropped to low levels. 


creased more between 1935 and 1936 
Lint cotton made up 51 per cent 


living cost contrasted with the site 
than did the average of retail food 


uation a year ago. 


+ 


} ARMS are beginning again to 
supply the towns and cities 
of the nation with new people. 


‘Depression Trend of Population Reversed; 


3. That premiums would vary 
the weather hazard involved, with 
that hazard determined by produc- 
tion record of individual farms. 


+ of the total value of American ag- 
, ricultural exports in 1935-36. Japan 


was the best customer for cotton. 
Leaf tobacco, going largely to the 
British market, accounted for an- 


prices or other living costs, accord- 
ing to studies by the AAA, based on 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures. 

The AAA found that earnings in- 


creases give employed workers 1.6 


Compared with 1929, the 1936 av- 
erage earnings can be exchanged 
for 8.2 more food and for 3.9 per 
cent more of all items of a typical 


worker's cost of living budget. 
would subsidize the insurance to the | 


During the years of deepen- | 
ing depression agriculture | 


Rural Incomes Gaining | 


soaked up population from the 
urban regions. Now that indus- 
try once more is offering op- 
portunities the trend from the 
country to city appears again. 


This significant population shift 
is noted by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

It reports that 727,000 persons 
were born on farms in 1935, while 
333,000 persons died. This suggested 
a net gain in population of 394,000. 
Yet, actually, there were 31,809,000 
persons living on farms last Jan. 1 
compared with 31,801,000 at the same 
time a year earlier. This was an 
increase of only 8,000. 


The BAE finds that 1,211,000 
persons moved away from farms 
and to cities and towns while 825.,- 
000 moved from town or city to 
farm. Its officials said 

“For the first time since 1930, 
every region in the country showed 
a net migration from the farms 
except the Pacific Coast, where one 
movement balanced the other. 
Thus it appears that the farms last 
year furnished the towns and cities 
with a gain in population of 386,- 
000 and at the same time added 8.- 
000 persons to the farm population.” 

Between 1930 and 1935, the farm 
population increased by 1,632,000. 
Migration away from farms during 
that period was light, amounting to 
a net loss of 598,000 persons for the 
five years. But during the previous 
five years—from 1925 to 1930, the 
farms lost people to the cities at a 
rate of 600,000 a year. 

Studies previously made by Gov- 
ernment experts drew the conclu- 
Sion that this country could fill 
its agricultural needs with about 40 
per cent fewer farmers, owing to 
improvements in the technique of 
production and to narrower foreign 
markets. 

Farmers make up less than 25 per 
cent of the 128,429,000 persons that 
the Census Bureau estimates to be 
the total population of the country. 


BIRTH RATE ON FARMS 

The farm population of the coun- 
try. making up only about one- 
quarter of the total population, 
actually contributed about one-half 
of the country’s new population 
during the last year. 


Net increase of people, caused by | 
the excess of births over deaths, 


amounted to 899.956 between July 
1, 1935, and July 1, 1936, with farms 
supplying 394,000 of that total. Im- 
migration supplied a net increase of 
8.044. bringing the country’s in- 
crease in population for the year to 
908,000, or .71 per cent 
All sections of the nation shared 
in the last year’s population in- 
crease, although the gain in cach 
area was small 
* * * 


FARM INCOMES RISING 

'TW'HE cash income of American 
farmers, derived from marketing 

their crops, continues to rise. 

It amounted in September to 
754,000,000 as compared with $635,- 
000,000 in August and $648,000,000 
in September a year ago. None of 
these totals includes any checks for 
rental and benefit payments from 
the AAA. When they are added the 
totals become $760,000.000 for Sep- 
tember this year, $646,000,000 for 
August this year and $705,000,000 for 
September a year ago. 

During the first nine months of 
the present year farmers have had a 
cash income from marketing and 
from Government payments total- 
ling $5,434,000,000. In the same pe- 
riod a year ago the same income 
amounted to $4,830,000,000. Govern- 
ment checks this year amounted to 
$210,000,000 of the total while a year 
ago they amounted to $407,000,000 

The reason for the sharp upturn 
in cash receipts? 

Principally higher prices coupled 
with larger marketings at the higher 
prices in some commodities. 

The BAE reports that during 
September an important cause for 
the increased income came from 
the larger marketing of cotton at 
a better price level. Tobacco in- 
come also was stepped up. Grains 


provided a smaller income than a 
year ago owing to the smaller sup- 
plies available for sale. An unusual 
amount of livestock went to mar- 
ket, partly in the way of liquidation 
owing to feed shortages. 

* * * 


CROP INSURANCE PLANS 
PLANS for a Federal system of in- 
surance for farmers against loss 
of major crops due to weather and 
other damage, are definitely going 
ahead in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

By the time Congress comes in 
January the prospect is that Gov- 
ernment officials will be prepared 
to supply that branch of the Gov- 
ernment with the information on 
which an experimental plan of in- 
surance can be built 

Roy M. Green, of the Department 
of Agriculture, in charge of the 
crop insurance studies, explains: 

“Crop insurance is not a cure-all 
for farm problems t should not 
relieve the farmer of giving diligen: 
attention to the other details of his 
business any more than insurance 
taken out by any prudent business 
man 

“The aim of crop insurance is to 
apply a well-known principle to the 
specific problem of unavoidable 
risks, any one of which might at 
some time be large enough to bank- 
rupt the farmer or make him de- 
pendent upon the public.” 


BASIC PRINCIPLES SET 

Determined upon are these prin- 
ciples 

1. That the insurance would be 
confined to three or not more than 
four major crops to begin with. 

2. That premiums are to be paid 
by farmers in the form of commodi- 
ties and benefits are to be paid the 
same form. 


| be prohibitive. 


unsatisfactory. 


extent of bearing at least part of the 
expense involved in storing the 
premiums that would be paid in 


the form of commodities such as | 


wheat and cotton. 


USELESS IN SOME AREAS 

Officials admit that in the semi- 
arid regions of the West, where one 
crop in two or three is regarded as 
normal, crop insurance will not 
work. Said Mr. Green: 

“Under any reasonable coverage 
that can be devised there neces- 
sarily will be individual farms and 
restricted areas where any rate that 
is high enough to cover losses will 
Such land is unin- 
surabie.” 

The crop insurance idea, it now 
turns out, has been mulled over and 
experimented with by private in- 
surance companies since 1899. Previ- 
ous experience with it all has been 
Those studying the 
idea say, however, that the trouble 
in the past has demonstrated the 
pitfalls and pointed the way toa 
more practical approach. 


THE GAIN IN EXPORTS 


Exports of agricultural products 
from the United States during the 
12 months ended last June 30, 


reached a total of $766,304,000, or | 


a gain of 15 per cent over the ex- 
ports of $668,713,000 in the previous 
year. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics, in making public these 
figures, also observed that the vol- 
ume of farm exports increased by 
15 per cent, bringing the volume 
index to 62, as contrasted with 54 
in the previous year. The five-year 
period from 1909 to 1914 equals 100. 

This increase in volume was the 
first since the year 1931-32. It is 
accounted for by larger sales of 


Nations Population Rises to 128,429,000 


‘THE population of the United 
States is estimated to have 
been 128,429,000 on July 1, or 
an increase of 908,000 over the 
preceding year period. 

That is the estimate of the Census 
Bureau, announced last week. It 
gives this population picture: 

All States showing gains in popula- 


tion except Rhode Island, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Mexico and Arizona, 
for which no change was listed. 


A net immigration into this coun- 
try during the year of only 8,044 per- 
sons. 

An annual rate of population in- 
crease about the same as for the 
1934-35 census year. 


began to appear, was sharply down- 
ward. 


How this decline in the birth rate 
has affected population increase is 
shown by the population figures for 
this decade and for the decade of 
the twenties. 


During the decade from 1920 to 


1930 there was a population growth 
of 17,064,426. At the annual rate of 


DELEGATE ELEVATOR MAINTENANCE RESPONSIBILITY! 


IT’S Kightly A WESTINGHOUSE SERVICE 


Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Contracts Carry 
advantages and savings that warrant your time for in- 
quiry. While Westinghouse engineers completely re- 
lieve you of the care of elevators, their constant watch- 
fulness anticipates important needs of the elevators 
amounting to large savings over a period of years. The 
equipment is kept in a renewed condition at all times. 
Interrupted service for replacement of parts or repairs 
is avoided. Accurate elevator maintenance budgets can 
be established, and the elevators will be operating at 
high efficiency, giving their best service continually. 


As a nation-wide organization, Westinghouse is com- 
pletely set up to offer every type of elevator mainte- 
nance Contract and at low cost. Get in touch with any 
Westinghouse representative. 

ELEVATOR MODERNIZATION PLANNING: 
If your elevator service and appearance does not meet 
the demands of desirable tenants; if the general condi- 
tion of the elevators should require too expensive a 
repair program; if rush periods of traffic cannot be 
handled adequately; #f maintenance and operating cost 
of obsolete equipment is too high — Westinghouse engi- 
neers will make a comprehensive study without charge, 


Just what do these figures on pop- 


| increase shown for the first six 
ulation growth mean? 


What is the | years of this decade the total popu- 
prospect of future increase in the | lation growth for the period will be 


Age in an insurance company demon- ison? undermine milion only abou 
Strates its ability to survive conflagra- 
tions, wars and financial depressions, now 
During 126 years the Hartford youncer see groupe this due 
Insurance Company has met every 

emergency with honor and distinction. 

Buy *Hartford Tested insurance and 

be ‘Sure! 
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| younger age groups. This is due to 
the large immigration of the past 
and the higher birth rates of the last 
few decades. 


If it were not for these factors 
the population might be declining 
instead of increasing. 

Under present population trends 
it is possible that the United States 
may have a declining population as 
early as 1950. 


PEAK TO COME IN 1965 | 

Another population expert, Prof. 
E. F. Penrose of the University of 
California estimates that a maxi- 
mum population of 142,000,000 will 
be reached in 1965 after which there 
will be a decline of approximately 
4,000,000 in the subsequent 15 years. 

He attributes the sharp decline in 
the birth rate, which has been most 
marked since 1921, to the increased 
practice of birth control, late mar- 
riages and economic insecurity 
which tends to restrict large fam- 
ilies. 

Dr. Baker points out that at pres- 
ent birth rates 10 adults in the large 
cities of the country are averaging 
only about seven children. Under 
such conditions New York City in a 
century, or three generations, would 
have only about one-third the peo- 
ple it has today. 

On the other hand, farming com- 
munities are showing a surplus birth | 
rate which during the period of a | 
century would result in a population 
double their present numbers. 


LINCOLN’S FORECAST 

The decline in the birth rate has 
been in evidence for more than e 
century. Until the Civil War, popu- 
lation in the United States doubled 


RACKERS and milk have long been one of 


America’s most popular dishes. This famous 


— 


combination provides not only a healthful dish 
but when N.B.C. Graham Crackers are used it 


becomes in addition a delicious and appealing 


dish that is delightful no matter when served. 
Wherever graham crackers are sold you will 
find N.B.C. Graham Crackers enjoying the big 


demand. People like the natural graham flavor 


of these crackers, for N. B. C. Grahams are made 


of a special blend of flour baked with all of the 


| skill at che command of America’s largest bakers 


and are then rushed oven-fresh to your grocer. 


Like all N.B.C. products these graham crackers 
THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD . CONNECTICUT 


are made of the finest ingredients, under the 


best possible working conditions. National 


Biscuit Company spares no detail in maintain- 


HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND 
CONVENIENT. There is 4 rigid test for in- 
surance just as there is for every other wortb-while 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of 
every Hartford policy stands 12-year record of 
honorable business dealings. Many thousand agents 
of the Two Hartford: in every State of the Union 
and in Canada offer you this tested insurance, 


Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested insur- 
ance protection and prompt, intelligent 
ance service, ne matter where you are emer~ 
arises. It is great convenience for 
attford policyholders te be able always 
te find the nearest Hartford representative 
calling any Weatern Union offce. In 
ada call Canadian National Telegraph. 


every quarter century. 

If this rate of increase had con- 
tinued population today would total 
more than 250,000,000, the number 
which President Lincoln forecast. 

The number of births in this coun- 
try reached a peak in 1921, when 
about 3,000,000 babies were born and 


ing the quality reputation which its products 


have always enjoyed. 


was maintained at nearly this level 
until 1924. At present only about 
2,300,000 babies are being born a 
year and the trend up until the last 
| few years when economic recovery 
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WHAT THE STRAW VOTES SHOW: LANDON, SAYS 
THE DIGEST; ROOSEVELT, SAYS AIPO POLL 


FINAL RETURNS OF THE 1936 PRESIDENTIAL POLL 
From the Literary Digest of October 31, 1936 


How the Same Voters Voted in 1932 Election How the Same Voters Voted in 1932 Election 


Landon pie Vote me 
1936 Not —Wide World 
© Dem. Soc. Others Total . Dem. Boc. Others « 
Not Voretor Not Indi HOW VOTES AMERICA? 
“AMERICA MUST CHOOSE” - — — | | Answer to the question will be heard by President 
; jn Sete didate 11 Alabama .... 3,060 1,218 1,298 3 3 412 126 10,082 371 8.530 50 1 736 394 Roosevelt at his home in Hyde Park where, except 
| Governor Alfred M. Landon, Repu ste BAA for ~ 3 Arizona ..... 2,337 1,431 647 18 129 112 | 1,975 248 1,555 33 at 70 69 for the short time it will take him to motor to town 
| oe Oh Se Oe Se os as cohen 9 Arkansas .... 2,724 1,338 953 1 9 274 143 7,608 228 6,655 16 8 373 328 and cast his ballot, he will listen in on the radio 
votes of the nation with & series of last a Sie 22 California ... 89,516 65,360 16200 315 53 3,519 4,069 77,245 15,165 53,520 1,816 63 3,578 3,103 to the scoring of the voters’ sentiments. 
speeches, returns to Kansas, where, after casting is S Gitemte ..... 15.949 11.872 2.714 131 12 637 583 10,025 1.747 1.256 284 13 439 286 
ballot, he will, like President Roosevelt, listen to the 28 809 22.939 3.376 lll 1.230 1,146 13.413 2.584 9.113 408 788 514 
voice of the people as it is a in the form of Sinem oc. 2918 2343 328 3 ae 134 104 2,048 503 1,345 4 3 96 70 D S 
ee 7 Florida ......| 6087 3121 2051 413 5 594 303 8,620 635 06,924 — 614 406 emocrats tage 
12 Georgia ......| 3,948 1,239 1,817 5 11 708 168 12,915 379 10,377 42 9 1,569 539 ; : ‘Sy 
) 4 Idaho ........| 3,653 2,672 698 9 8 103 163 2,611 398 1,989 30 a 89 97 Wh d F hy 
G O Presses Home 29 Illinois .......| 123,297 85,112 25885 S873 69 6506 5,152 79,035 14,793 54612 1542 ST 4,790 3,241 Iriwin 
. : : 14 Indiana ..... 42,805 31,913 7,644 14 49 1,290 1,775 26,663 4513 20,247 302 22 719 860 
A Ik Iowa ........-| 31871 22823 6164 135 26 1272 1481 18614 3,190 13611 258 14 829 712 HROUGH a week of parades and 
lts C osing ttac 9 Kansas ......| 35408 25,315 6489 147 15 1466 1976 20,254 «= 4,182 14,121 57s 846 837 speeches in the East, climaxed 
; 11 Kentucky .... 13,365 8,957 2,939 35 14 793 627 16,592 1,586 13,594 95 6 703 608 with great New York City rally in 
Witk a Saturday night speech at 10 Louisiana .... 3,686 1,366 1,742 9 3 384 182 7,902 445 6,401 39 ‘ 697 320 y y 
| Alfred M 5 Maine ..... ve] 11,742 8,619 1,567 25 35 713 783 5,337 635 3,820 41 1 289 551 Madison Square Garden Saturday 
St. Louis, Governor re . 8 Maryland .... 17,463 9,754 4,685 110 2 1,479 1,433 18,341 1,891 13,540 328 5 1,366 1,211 night, President Roosevelt swept to- 
. Landon closed the vigorous final week 17 Massachusetts 87,449 70,567 10,105 330 31 3,213 3,203 25,965 5,141 17,499 744 16 1,635 930 4 h £ the electi ahr 
f his campaign for the Presidency, 19 Michigan ..... 51,478 38,526 8665 287 22 2,113 1,865 25,686 5,114 17,402 748 26 1,472 924 ward the eve of the election that will 
kk hi dash into the ll Minnesota .... 30,762 22,386 5,958 109 3 972 1,334 20,733 3, 4, 511 22 861 test majority approval or disapproval 
that had taken him on a dash into 9 Mississippi 848 269 394 a 137 47 6,080 88 «5,396 aR 1 298 289 of his New Deal 
East for a series of major addresses 15 Missouri ..... 50,022 33,551 11,149 244 45 2,975 2,058 nw = = ~ 15 1,485 = : 

: incipal cities 4 Montana ..... 4,490 3,336 828 23 oe 139 164 1 151 Saturday night's address marked Mr. Roosevelt's 
before large crowds in princip 7 Nebraska .... | 18280 12436 4241 100 7 685 811 11,770 «= «1677 9045177 2 418 451 | second visit of the week to the metropolis of his 
of the Middle Atlantic States. His 3 Nevada ....... 1,003 658 272 3 n 36 37 955 163 716 2 ' 42 32 | home State. On Wednesday he was acclaimed there 

ann’=¢-mate, Co!onel Frank Knox, 4 New Hampshire 9.207 7,504 1,072 21 — 253 357 2,737 479 ——«1,984 51 1 114 108 | by street crowds during 40 miles of parading, punc- 
tinued campaigning in the Mid- 16 New Jersey ... 58,677 45,361 8,625 251 17 2,383 2,040 27,631 5,495 18,642 1,032 14 1,548 900 tuated by four brief speeches. In his main address 
a Se 3 New Mexico ..| 1,625 1,003 444 7 1 80 90 1,662 212 «1,290 24 - 70 66 | of the day, rededicating the Statue of Liberty, Mr. 
west. 47 New York ..... 162,260 114,574 33,052 805 45 7,125 6,659 Roosevelt stressed the theme of freedom, opportu- 
2 1,656 33 5 580 307 , nity and peace. (His major hes of the week 
In thunderous echo of the standard-bearers, hun- 13 North Carolins 6,113 3,53 pe speec 
dreds of other Republican orators, alded by lead- 4 North Dakota . 4,250 2,787 1,157 15 1 108 182 3,666 oe 2,679 30 2 o7 164 | in full text will be found on Pages 9, 13, 15 and 17.) 
ed h the final | 26 Ohio ........ 77,896 58,232 13,391 420 66 2,747 3,040 50,778 9,465 35,864 1,315 38 2,454 1,642 In Philadelphia next day scenes of parade ac- 
ing Jeffersonian Democrats, press ome the 4 29 3 1080 701 15.075 1289 12 389 53 2 687 655 
attack in myriads of speeches, statements and | 1 Oklahoma .. 14,442 6,393 260 é’ clamation were repeated. On his way to and from 
press releases. 5 Oregon ....... 11,347 8,593 2,014 72 6 521 541 10,951 1,966 7,666 298 7 567 447 the Quaker City the President at Wilmington, 
@ climax Thursday night at a Madison Square Gar- 4 Rhode Island | 10,401 8,165 1,269 32 5 511 419 3,489 600 2,470 90 . 208 121 | den, N. J., he dwelt on New Deal recovery aims 
yhere he was acclaimed S South Carolina 1,247 216 658 2 + 300 71 7,506 101 5,943 6 6 701 348 | and gains; at Harrisburg, Pa. he explained the 
Say 12 (2088 248 371 4,507 859 46 5 125 158 
d of more than 20,000. After recapitulat- 4 South Dakota 8,483 5, , rising cost of living as inevitable and justifiable 
by & crowd © . 4 11 Tennessee 9,883 5,785 2,354 29 31 1,178 506 19,829 1419 15,510 128 33 1,938 801 
ing his own campaign positions, he charged that in view of rising farm prices. 
President R velt’s speeches had dodged vital is- 23 Texas. eee 15,341 6,302 6,774 43 3 1,559 660 37,501 =: 1,860 31,262 149 5 2,668 1,557 
4 Utah ...... vee] 4,067 2,906 81 21 1 155 133 5,318 954 3,935 69 189 163 | DEFENDING PAY ROLL TAX 
sues. Bluntly he demanded to know whether Mr. i: Cotes 7241 5 829 822 20 2 239 329 2 458 498 1756 37 84 83 
Roosevelt did not have enough faith in the Ameri- mS cccce , 2 848 18 1.194 410 16.783 1121 13.346 141 14 1517 644 In his most caustic speech of the day at Wilkes- 
le and in his own policies to say before 1 Virginia ..... 10,223 5,696 ; 57 , , ’ Barre, Pa., the President defended the New Deal 
can people a po 8 Washington 21,370 14,841 4,800 67 30 806 826 15,300 2.281 11,423 278 53 709 556 
election what his future course is going to be., 8 West Virsi ‘g 13.668 10.060 9 589 30 18 424 542 10.235 1278 8 229 52 11 305 360 Social Security Act and invited employers who dis- 
Pointedly he challenged the President to declare reins . ’ , ’ like it “to move te seme other mation in which 
12 Wisconsin ... 33,796 22,587 8,495 157 12 1,142 1,403 20,781 3,144 15,578 582 4 799 674 09 
whether he means to revive the NRA and AAA and - they have greater faith.” Referring to employers 
3 Wyoming 2,526 1,830 510 15 1 83 87 1,533 242 1,14 27 1 63 "6 
seek further concentration of powers in the Federal State ow ica 7158 4763 1416 35 5 263 676 6.545 924 4724 97 9 231 560 who on factory bulletin boards and through pay 
executive. (Gov. Landon’s major speeches are envelope notices have announced the Federal pay 
printed in full text, on Pages 7, 8, 10 and 14. 531.Totals ........| 1,293,669 920,225 250,059 5,629 825 61,323 55,608 972,897 142,942 714,194 18,420 722 57,310 39,309 roll tax will go into effect next January, the Presi- 
Earlier in his two-day visit to New York the dent said, “That is coercion even if he [the emeé 
Governor conferred with former Gov. Al Smith, ¢? we + ployer] tells the whole truth.” 
visited Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt Sr., and the grave ‘ . i : = . . But the whole truth was not being told, he said. 
of her husband, and in an address to naturalized R b] V . D V Mr. Roosevelt scored the “contemptible, unpatri- 
voters denounced political attempts to stir up “radi- | epu ican ictory Result of Institute emocraftic ictor y otic suggestion” that Congress might later divert 
cal prejudices and religious bigotries” and prom- | t . t Of p bli 0 a p T e st to other than social security purposes money from 
_ised that if he is elected the needy unemployed | Forecas b D) es inion re) For Ca b AIPO the $47,000,000,000 social security reserve fund that 
> will not be deprived of adequate relief. y g ublic P y will be built up by wage and pay-roll taxes. Again 
OPENS EASTERN CAMPAIGN LANDON victory, with 381 elec- With 53.8 per cent of the total pop- in a Brooklyn speech Friday night the President 
- se 55.7 per cent of lashed out against “pay roll propaganda.” 
=, Betinning his eastern invasion at Baltimore, the | __toral votes from 32 States for the ubslation of te given | the vote cast for the twormajor per | UP and down the land other Democratic orators 
—Governor charged the Democratic campaigners with Republican ticket and 150 electoral in the all VOCS Cast CWO P swelled a chorus of attack on Republicans for 
~-evading real issues and hoping the country will votes from 16 States for the Roose- of the Institute of Public Opinica: ties, President Roosevelt will be the raising the pay roll tax issue. The New Deal So- 
~ forget how their platform pledges were “thrown out : P : election victor, according to final re- cial Security Board at Washington asked that the 
«bY anti-trust law suspension under NRA, how “their results in the “Literary Digest” poll. oe soot Major Party Vote s ‘Pp an Ovini tory posters notifying workers that the deductions 
@econtinued squandering threatens to destroy the Vote Roosevelt Landon American Institute of Public pinion. from their pay for Social Security taxes would be- 
value of all savings,” and how business began to Of the 10,000,000 ballots sent out by the Digest, 9 Mississippi 95 5 The Institute poll gives 31 States having 315 gin in January. One Des Moines manufacturer 
mprove after the Supreme Court knocked out the 2,376,523 have been returned and tabulated. They, 8 South Carolina 94 6 electoral votes as sure for Roosevelt, and three was arrested for putting such a notice in pay en- 
NRA. are divided thus: Landon, 1,293,669; Roosevelt, 12 Georgia 84 16 States with 12 electoral votes as sure for Landon. velopes. — 
= Proceeding into Pennsylvania, Governor Landon 972,897; Lemke (Union) 83,610; Thomas (Soc.) 1 atohome 83 17 In 14 other States having 204 electoral votes the Senator LaFollette, who is chairman of the Sen- 
in a Philadelphia speech arraigned the Adminis- 11,823; Browder (Com.) 9,485; Colvin (Pro.) 3,771; 10 Seutstone 83 17 results are indicated as being “too close for accurate ate civil liberties investigating committee, and at 
» tration’s “open and impudent use of public money Aiken (Soc.-Lab.) 683; and 586 for others. 23 Tense 82 18 prediction.” Nine of these States are reported to the same time heads the political Roosevelt 
for political purposes,” to “create the most sinister As between the two major parties, Landon gets 9 Artranses 81 19 have Democratic leanings, three Republican lean- Progressive Committee, said his Senate committee 
political machine of our history.” Charging that re- 57.08 per cent and Roosevelt 42.92 per cent of the 13 meth, Gasciien @& 30 ings, and in the remaining two a 50-50 division is would proceed to investigate these notices by em- 
| » lief administration methods and funds were being Digest popular vote. The 16 States carried by Roose- 11 emnsen 10 30 indicated ployers as “coercion” of voters. 
| = used in a “brazen” way to “coerce voters,” he said, velt are those in the “solid South” plus the border " Florid ° 69 31 “Because of the possibility of error,” says Dr 
| =*“no one knows better than the people of Pennsyl- States of Maryland, Oklahoma, Tennessee and > nie A 3 32 George Gallup, the poll director, “the Institute does IN BEHALF OF NEGROES 
vania the growing resentment of the public against Kentucky, and in the West, New Mexico and Utah. 3 pa an 67 33 not attempt to explain how a group of 14 border- Before he started on his political journeying last 
*-the Administration so callous to public decency that It would be a “miracle” if every State voted Nov. 4 Utah 85 35 line States, including Pennsylvania, New Jersey, week, Mr. Roosevelt in dedicating a new Howard 
| Sit tries to force people to sell their votes for bread.” 3 just the way the poll indicates, comments the 4 North Dakota 64 36 Ohio and Michigan will vote on Tuesday... . In University building at Washington reviewed some of 
ATT ACK ON “SPOILS” SYSTEM Digest in presenting its final returns. But it points 1 iene 64 36 these 14 States President Roosevelt's percentage is the New Deal's relationship to the Negro race. 
= | to the closeness with which its poll results in the 4 Sen tame 81 39 between 48 and 52 per cent of the major party vote. “As far as was humanly possible,” said the 
= Next night at Pittsburgh he assailed what he de- past have corresponded with actual election returns. . Orenon 61 39 Any number of factors might influence the out President, “the Government has followed the pol- 
Irclared to be “the most open, the most crude, and Thus, though many other forecasters are saying 8 Wachinaten 61 39 come by a per cent or two... .” icy that among American citizens there should be 
=the most brutal use of the spoils system this coun- _ the three Pacific Coast States will be for Roose- 4 1 “rag 61 39 Six States—Connecticut, Delaware, Ohio, Penn- {| no forgotten men and no forgotten races.... We 
= try has ever seen.” In spite of President Roose- | velt, the Digest recalls that it was right on all three 1 Kentucky 80 40 syivania and Utah—are Likely m= give more Roose- | shall continue faithfuly to observe it.” 
=vell's repeated promises to maintain and extend in 1924, 1928 and 1932, and that in California, con- 3 atieentionm 60 40 velt votes than in 1932, Dr. Gallup concludes. Interior Secretary Ickes fqllowed with another ad- 
the civil service, Governor Landon said the num- trary to general expectation, the Digest poll in 1934 3 my atentien 60 40 Greatest r lone ¢ 1932 Roosevelt totals are | dress more specifically stressing Negro benefits 
ber of political patronage jobs had been tripled correctly forecast the defeat of Upton Sinclair for 22 California 59 41 seen in the Midwest. while Pacific States are ex- | under the New Deal. Coincidentally finance rec- 
under the New Deal “to create a vast army of po- | Governor. 3 Arizona 58 42 pected to go about as they did four years ago. ord revelations showed the Good Neighbor League, 
litical mercenaries used in accord with Postmaster In the East, the Digest recalls it accurately pre- 15 Missouri 57 43 Since polls taken before the nominations, | Inc., which has been pushing the main campaign 
General Farley's assertion that “the patronage be- dicted the 1932 results in New York State, within 12 ae 87 43 both major parties have gained in popular favor, at | for Roosevelt votes among Northern Negroes, has 
longs to the Democratic party. 4 percentage points of actual returns. ,As for Penn- , Siteemie 55 45 expense of the minor parties. The Institute poll spent about $90,000, $29,000 of which was supplied 
Wodnestay, tenewing his atteck on TS 11 Minnesota 54 46 forecasts that the Union party will get less than 22 | by the Democratic National Committee, and has 
the Social Security Act, Gov. Landon contended | sults four years ago, the Digest says: “In comparing a7 ayaa a4 48 per cent of the popular votes and all other minor made generous outlays to numerous Negro clergy- 
the costs would fall entirely on the workers, as our ballot this year with that of 1932, we find that Del 47 candidates combined only 1.2 per cent men, with one African Methodist bishop on its 
employers could pass on their share of pay roll | in many cities in Pennsylvania our figures showed 3 Bware 53 ay roll at $100 k. 
taxes to 1 Nebraska 53 47 Institute poll results have been obtained by a pay 4 per wee 
consumers. Workers must pay twice, he | a much higher trend toward Mr. Roosevelt than process it describes as “scientific sampling” rather 
said—“once directly when the tax is deductedfrom | was justified by the election figures on election day — than by sending out millions of ballots as the ISSUE OF A REVIVED NRA 
their pay envelopes in increasing amounts until | in 1932. In examining the very same cities now 315 Total Literary Digest has done. In attempting to obtain The NRA issue, untouched by the President on 
dt reaches 3 per cent” and “again indirectly in re- we discovered the reverse trend, and in cities that in (3) ercea-section of atom in each State use of bal- the hustings, faced him point-blank in his White 
~luced employment, higher prices or lower wages.” 1932 indicated an approximately 60-40 per cent re- STATES SURE FOR LANDON “ . oe House office last week Newspaper reporters 
| | , lots has been supplemented by personal interviews P 
| He lauded labor unions as instruments “of eco- | lationship between Roosevelt and Hoover, we now | Electoral ‘eof Major Party Vote | _ ashen pressed him to comment on whether he means to 
nomic progress and economic well-being,” and find 60 per cent for Landon and 40 per cent for Vote Landon Roosevelt Tabular comp lations are presented in an adjcin- revive the Blue Eagle, as his son, James, was quoted 
championed labor's right to collective bargaining. Roosevelt.” 5 Maine 62 38 ing column showing the Institute poll results in to have declared in Massachusetts. Mr. Roosevelt 
In closing days of the compaign, wage and pay As for Massachusetts and Rhode Island—two 3 Vermont 61 39 detail parried the question. 
| roll taxes that will begin to be collected next year other States on which the Digest was mistaken four 4 New Hampshire 56 44 To thundering crescendo rose the din of oratori- 
under the New Deal Social Security law came un- | years ago—it says this year that it believes its poll ll Iowa (51% Dem.) cal persuasion as the campaign reached its climax. 
a sharp attack from all along the Republican | results show a larger Landon vote than will be re- 12 Total 19 Michigan (51% Dem.) Nearly all Cabinet members continued assiduous 
ont. Besides Gov. Landon’s discussion of the | corded Nov. 3, but that nevertheless the Democrats 16 New Jersey (51% Dem.) stump activities, with their efforts supplemented by 
: subject, Chairman D. M. Hamilton in a Chicago | will lose both States. STATES TOO CLOSE FOR ACCURATE PREDICTION 36 Pennsylvania (51% Dem.) hundreds of New Deal administrative officials, mem- 
sta‘ement charged that the huge reserve to be | The full Digest vote for the two major parties by 4 South Dakota (52% Rep.) 8 West Virginia (52% Dem.) bers of the diplomatic corps and Congressmen. 
built up out of these taxes, ultimately amounting States, showing shifts since 1932 in the preferences 17 Massachusetts (52% Rep.) 3 Wyoming (52% Dem.) The welkin rang, the radio ether quivered as the 
to $47,000,000,000, would not be kept wholly for of voters polled, is presented in tabulated form 9 Kansas (52% Rep.) “4 Indiana (52% Dem.) army of Democratic office-holders and orators and 
- pension purposes, but would be unprotected against elsewhere on this page. The 1932 Digest poll and 8 Connecticut (50-50) 26 Ohio (52% Dem.) their allies from sundry pro-Roosevelt “nonparti- 
pork barrel raids for other purposes. Other cam- a comparison with the actual vote in 1932, was 4 Rhode Island (50-50) —— san” organizations got in their last licks in favor 
paigners pressed the same line of attack. printed in the issue of Oct. 26. 29 Illinois (51% Dem.) 204 Total of their White House leader's reelection. 
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GOVERNOR LANDON AND HIS FOREIGN POLICY 


Full text of the address de- 
livered by Governor Landon of 
Kansas, Republican candidate 
for President, at Indianapolis 
on Oct, 24. 


‘OR many years I have heard of 
the special interest shown by the 
people of Indianapolis and of In- 
diana in the foreign relations of this 
country. I know the women have 
been largely responsible for this and 
I want to compliment them. Be- 
cause there is no more important 
question before mankind today than 
whether peace shall rule the world, 
or War. 


So tonight, here in Indianapolis, 
I want to talk about the relations of 
America to world peace. 


The conduct of foreign relations 
was placed by the Constitution in 
the hands of the President. The 
policies are his. But, in my judg- 
ment, those Presidents have been 
well advised who have made it their 
practice not only to consult the De- 
partment of State and the majority 
members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, but the minority 
members as well. 


The carrying out of these policies, 
the actual negotiating is done by 
the Secretary of State. This is be- 
cause in the eyes of the outside 
world the President’s decision is 
final. In consequence, if the Presi- 
dent talks directly with foreign offi- 
Clals any careless remark may lead 
to international misunderstandings. 

As Mr. Coolidge once said: “One 
of the first lessons a President has to 
learn is that every word he says 
weighs a ton.” 

In foreign affairs I do not pro- 
pose to be a talkative man. But I 
do propose to appoint as Secretary 
of State a competent man, grounded 
in sound American principles. I do 
propose to build morale in the de- 
partment and the foreign service by 
rewarding merit as it deserves. A 
devoted, competent and courageous 
foreign service is one of the first in- 
Surance policies we must take 
against war. 


Our principal aim in foreign rela- 


To Preserve the World Peace, He Says, Let 


Americans “Mind Our Own Business. 


and seek to bring other nations to 
the same view. We should extend, 
as fast as wisdom allows, the fram- 
ing of rules and principles govern- 
ing the international relations of 
peace. As this field of law grows, 
we should make larger the number 
of subjects over which compulsory 
arbitration might extend. 

This is the direction in which 
measures for the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes may wisely 
and effectively be pushed forward. 


VALUE OF ARBITRATION 

Much has been said of the need 
for a sanction to compel nations to 
observe awards made against them. 
Experience has demonstrated that no 
penalty is necessary. 

The great obstacle to be overcome 
is not the carrying out of the 
awards. It is to persuade the na- 
tions of the world to bring their dis- 
putes to arbitration. 


The greatest service which OUr | siete, isolation. The other is the de- 


velopment of our policy of neutral- | 


country can render for the doing 
away with war is to encourage by 
every honorable means within our 
power, except the use of armed force, 
the arbitration of international dis- 
putes. To this end we must devote 
our utmost efforts. 

As for ourselves, while we have 
been leaders in the settlement of 
disputes by arbitration, we cannot 
use the World Court. 

Those many fine men and women 
of both parties, who in the past have 
desired American membership in 
the Court, will, I am sure, agree 
that circumstances have changed. 


| Some of the judges of the Court now 


tions must always be to “observe | 


good faith and justice toward all 
nations, cultivate peace and har- 
mony with all.” 


WAR CAN'T BUILD PEACE 


Stopping a war once begun has | 


never proved practical except by the 
use of stronger armies. This means 
war to stop war. While men are 
what they are this will always be a 
delusion to crush the hope and break 
the hearts of those who seek to wipe 
out war. 

War will never be the father of 
peace! 

I shall do everything within my 
power to prevent the tragedy of war 
ever touching our country. I shall 
encourage with all my power the 
cause of peace. I shall not merely 
talk about my hatred of war. 

Of course, this nation will never 
be guilty of a war of aggression. We 
have no territorial ambitions. We 


have no intention of interfering with | 


any nation. Our real danger in the 
future, as in the past, lies in being 
drawn into a war not of our own 
making. 

Our first problem, then, is to con- 
sider what can be done to avert war 
throughout the world; our second to 
cosider our own policy if war 
should come. 


WHY THE LEAGUE FAILED 

Since the Great War the world 
has been working on the idea of a 
ecliective security through the 
League of Nations. But the League 
has failed. Failed for reasons that 
certainly have become obvious in 
the light of experience. 


The League Covenant assumed 
that in every war it would be simple 
to point the finger of justice at the 
aggressor. Then all nations would 
make common cause and overwhelm 
the aggressor in a short struggle. 
With this certain fate it was hoped 
no nation would venture to break 
the peace. 

But as the events of recent years, 
and especially of the last few 
months, have shown, the matter is 
not nearly so simple as this. Va- 
rious causes have increasingly di- 
vided the nations into two great 
camps. If the methods provided in 
the League Covenant were really 
adopted, these two camps would be- 
come hostile alliances, more or less 
equal, in another terrible war trag- 
edy. As I have said, we cannot use 
war to end war. 


“OUTLOOK NOT HOPELESS’ 

But even if the League program 
is unworkable, the outlook is still 
far from hopeless. There is a plan 
for peace which has the sanction 
of both great age and modern use- 
fulness. I refer to the settlement of 
international disputes before they 
reach an acute stage by the peaceful 
methods of mediation and arbitra- 
tion. 

Mediation always has been the 
first resort. It still can be used 
effectively. 

If mediation falls, nations may 
still turn to arbitration. We in 
America have used this method with 
success scores of times for more 
than 100 years. We should make 
this machinery more nearly perfect 


represent dictatorships, not demo- 
cratic governments. 

It was always difficult to keep po- 
litical influences out of the Court. It 
is impossible now. The United States 
could not be involved in a political 
court. 


THAT LONDON CONFERENCE 

But there are other ways to help 
the world keep the peace. We must 
restore international confidence in 
the good faith of the American Gov- 
ernment. This has been shattered 
by the contradictions of the present 
Administration. 

The President ruthlessly disrupted 
the London Economic Conference by 
refusing to accept from the confer- 
ence the very proposals which he, 
himself, had made. Only last year 
he overrode the neutrality legisla- 
tion he, himself, had sponsored. He 


, attempted to put the United States 


in the forefront of the sanctionist 
powers against Italy. His action 


made it probable that if war had | 


come we would have been involved. 
Once this good faith has been 


_ restored, there will be special occa- 


sions in the future, as there have 
been in the past, when we can 


be helpful in settling international 


difficulties. 


We are always ready to take part 


in international conferences on mat- 
ters affecting the common welfare 
where it is distinctly understood no 
political commitments are involved. 

Before the World War we often did 
this. Then we became wary, because 
we feared such conferences might 
be used to involve us in foreign pol- 
itics through the League. 

We cannot escape this fear under 
the present Administration. We can- 
not forget that the President, him- 
self, was an early supporter of the 
League. His position on American 
foreign relations as on so many 
other vital questions, is still undis- 
closed. 


HIS PARTY'S STAND 


But the Republican party at Cleve- | 


land definitely declared against both 
League and World Court member- 
ship. Under my Administration, 
with those issues finally settled, we 


can go forward along our normal 


course within the family of nations 
of which we are a member. 
Confidence in our good faith is 
especially needed in our relations 
with the nations of the two Amer- 
icas. We must not become arro- 
gant or presume on our size or our 
power to obtain something that is 
not our due. We have been ac- 
cuscd of imperialism because from 
time to time we have lanued troops 
in Latin America. The accusa‘in 
is not true. Nevertheless, [ sm 
glad our troops are now all at home. 
In this hemisphere there must be 
the fullest cooperation for peace. 
We must point the way by scrupu- 
lous fairness in our dealing with 
others. It will be my purpose, when 
elected, to make the United States 
in reality, to use John Jay's term, a 
good neighbor at Latin America. 


REDUCTION IN ARMS 

Another way in which we can 
work toward world peace is by coop- 
erating in the reduction of arma- 
ments. We led the way in the Wash- 
ington Naval Limitation Confer- 
ence. We must continue to work in 
this direction whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers. 

At the same time we must fully 
maintain our own defenses. We 
have alreaay reduced our land forces 
Lo the absolute minimum. We have 


always been ready to limit and re- 
duce our naval forces and shall con- 
tinue to be ready, but only in pro- 
portion as others limit and reduce 
theirs. In such ways as these we 
can help to lessen the danger of a 
general war. 

Still another contribution is to 
assist in lowering world-wide trade 


barriers and reestablishing healthy | 


economic conditicns. 
ery keeps nations restiess and un- 
easy. 

As I have repeatedly said, a re- 
vival of world trade is an aid to the 
preservation of peace. I pledge my- 
self to do everything in my power to 
bring this about. It is an obliga- 
tion we owe first of all to America, 
and then to the world. But if war 
should come, what then? What can 
we do to stay out? 


ISOLATION VS. NEUTRALITY 
Two policies have been urged. One 
is that of complete, or nearly com- 


ity. Isolation is unfair to our own 
people and impossible. this 
modern world no nation can be iso- 
lated 


Neutrality cannot be an absolute 
guarantee of peace. Nevertheless, I 
believe it holds out one of the great 
hopes. 

The doctrine of neutral rights has 
been one of slow growth. As inter- 
national trade developed nations be- 
gan to insist on the interests of bel- 
ligerents. Thus they sought to lo- 


Economic mis- | 


calize not only the actual war area 
itself but also its harmful though in- 
direct effects upon trade and com- 
merce. 

This was and is the way of prog- 
ress. Thus there grew up a set of 
rules and principles for governing 
the conduct of neutrals. These have 
nothing to do with the sympathies 
which a nation may have. They 
have nothing to do with the much 
talked of war guilt. They aim sim- 
ply at stopping the warring nations 
from interfering with the interests 
and welfare of neutral nations. They 
aim at Keeping the neutrals from 
being drawn into the conflict. 


Specific pledges not to go to war 


- under any condition, risk encourag- 


ing belligerents to attempt aggres- 
sion which would, in fact, precipi- 
tate us into war In view of our 
enormous potential strength, dem- 
ontrated in 1917 and 1918, I be- 
lieve hereafter nations will be reluc- 
tant to violate any neutral rights 
upon which we insist. 


BARRING PROFITS IN WAR 


I must mention one more safe- 
guard for our peace. I am a mem- 


| ber of the American Legion, and from 


| 
| 


the moment when the Legion an- 
nounced the policy, I have been in 
complete sympathy with the general 
objective of taking the profits out of 
war. We must be willing to forego 
short-run profits for the sake of 
peace. The necessary legislation 
must be adopted before 
danger comes upon us. 
No legislation will make it certain 
that we shall avert war. But this is 
another quarantine against it. In 
time of war it seems to me that the 
protection of the doughboy should 


[Continucd on Page 11.] 
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laid your eyes on! 


As different as day is from night . . . with the 
most marked appearance change in all Chevrolet 


history . . . the most beautiful car you ve ever 
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cig ARELLES 


DEEP INTO THE BIG WOODS on « hunting 
trip. No luxuries here, as “Herb” Welch — 
famous Maine Guide—makes noon camp 
and serves up beans, johany-cake, and coffee 
hot from the camp-fre coals, winding up 
with Camels all around. Hearty outdoor 
appetites welcome the sense of digestive 
well-being that smoking Camels encourages. 
“Herb” says: “Anything that goes into the 
i woods with me bas to carn its way. Camels 
more than earn theirs. Camels are a swell 
thing to have on the trail... pleasure anda 
necessity. I've lived on one meal a day —just 
dried meat and water at that—and I've dined 
on the best that the state of Maine offers 
— but n0 matter what I'm eating, it always 
tastes bemer and digests better when | smoke 
Camels. And I like Camel's cheery ‘lift.’” 


Acs 


— 


these conditions easily 


Smoking Camels speeds up the flow of 
fluids chat start digestion off well and keep 
it running smoothly. Tension eases. Alka- 


WHEREVER...WHATEVER... 
WHENEVER YOU EAT= 


OU eat over a thousand meals a year! 
Many kinds of foods. At all times and 
places. Sometimes you are free of care— 
at others, worried and nervous. Yet, thanks 
to Camels, you can help digestion meet 


linity increases. You enjoy your food more 
—and have a feeling of greater ease and 
contentment after eating. Mealtime or any 
time— make it Camels! 

To millions of men and women, Camels 
are the last word in cigarette enjoyment. 
Camels are so mild, they do not get on 
your nerves—or tire your taste—facts that 
steady smokers especially appreciate. 


HOLLYWOOD RADIO TREAT! Camel Cigarettes bring you a FULL HOUR'S ENTERTAINMENT! Benny Goodman's 
“Swing” Band ...George Scoll’s Concert Orchestra. .. Hollywood Guest Stars ...and Rupert Hughes presides! Tuesday— 
9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.1., over WABC- Columbia Network, 
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ROUTES 100 TRAINS A DAY. H. M. 
Wright says: “I have to have healthy 
nerves and good digestion. So I smoke 
Camels. They do not get on my nerves. 
And they insure a sense of well-being 
at mealtimes. Camels set me right.” 


ANOTHER CHAMPION SMOKES CAM- 
ELS. Dorothy Holderman set a glider 
record for both menand women.“ Imag- 
ine how gliding affects digestion!” 
she says. “But a few Camels at meal- 
time bring my digestion right back.” 
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THE COST OF GOVERNMENT AS GOVERNOR LANDON SEES IT + 


Full text of address delivered 
by Governor Landon of Kan- 
sas, Republican candidate for 
President, at Philadelphia, Oct. 
28. 


iw is not only a privilege, it is a 

great honor to be speaking tonight 
in the city where the Constitution 
of the United States was written. 
We are entering the last week of a 
campaign in which the fundamental! 
issue is the preservation of the Con- 
stitution and the American way of 
life. 

On Nov. 3 we must decide if we 
want a free and popular govern- 
ment or a government which con- 
centrates increasing power in the 
Chief Executive. That is the issue 
in this campaign. 

The President says this issue is a 
fairy tale, a political “bogey man.” 
He underestimates the American 
people. They cannot be thrown off 
the track so easily. They can see 
through reassuring words spoken 
in an election year. The record 
since March 3, 1933, is no fairy tale. 

We know how “planned economy” 
was foisted on us without mandate. 
We know how the heavy hand of 
government forced its way into our 


daily lives. 
We know how the Administration 
has ignored the constitutional 


checks and balances established by 
the men who sat in this city of 
Philadelphia in 1787. 

Tonight I am going to discuss 
a policy that upsets these checks 
and balances, a policy that could 
not have been carried out except 
by ignoring these checks and 
balances, a policy that violates the 
Constitution. I am going to talk 
about the waste and extravagance 
of this Administration. I am going 
to talk about this Administration's 
open and impudent use of public 
money for political purposes. 

Our Constitution is a practical 
document. One of its objects is to 
protect the public funds. It recog- 
nizes that the public funds are the 
people's funds, that they do not come 
by magic from some inexhaustible 
source. The only source of public 
funds is the people. Too many of 
us forget this. 


“WASTE” OF PUBLIC MONEY 

We forget that the waste of this 
Administration is waste of the 
people's money, our money. The ex- 
travagance with the people's money, 
our money. And it is the people's 
money, our money, that has been 
used to create the most sinister po- 
litical machine of our history. 

No words of idealism, no claims 
of good intention, can shift the re- 
sponsibility for this machine. The 
responsibility rests upon one man, 
and one man alone. It rests upon 
the President of the United States. 


WHERE THE DEBT BURDEN LIES 

Who is going to pay the bill for 
all this spending? We are. 

Who is paying the $12,000,000,000 
which his Administration has al- 
ready collected? We are. 

Who is going to pay the additional 
$13,000,000,000 it has borrowed? We 
are. 

Who Is going to pay if this extrav- 
agance continues? We are. 

Who Is going to put an end to this 
extravagance? We are. 

We are the taxpayers and it is the 
taxpayer who foots the bills. 

Speaking as a candidate for elec- 
tion im 1932, the President said, 


' all revenue legisiation be 


| 


Concentration of Enormous Spending Power in the Executive, He Declares, Leads 


To Great Waste’ 


guards of the Constitution, anu par- 
ticularly the safeguards against 
waste of the public funds. 

One of the most important of 
these safeguards is the provision that 
initiated 
in the House of Representatives 
This safeguard was put into ou! 
Constitution for a very definite rea- 
son. It was put in because the 
House of Representatives is the 
branch of our government closest to 
the people. It was put in because 
the men who framed our Constitu- 
tion knew the power of the purse. 
They know that if injustice was to 
be prevented, the people. through 
their Representatives, must control 
the purse. This is as true now as it 
was in 1787. 


But under this Administration 
revenue bills have not originated 
in the House of Representatives. 
They have been drafted by the Ex- 
ecutive branch of the government 
and driven through Congress with- 
out adequate debate. 


WHEN CONGRESS ABDICATES 


Hand in hand with the violation 
of this constitutional safeguard, has 
gone the demand of the President 
that Congress transfer to him its 
control over the spending of public 
funds. 

Year after year the President has 
gone to Congress and demanded 
vast sums to be spent at his discre- 
tion. He has 


at Expense of the “Little Fellow’ 


demanded blank | 


. checks totaling over thirteen billion | 


Full text of address by Gov- 
ernor Landon of Kansas, Re- 
publican candidate for Presi- 
dent, at Baltimore, Oct. 28. 


N essence, this campaign boils 
down to one issue: Do you believe 


in the fundamental New Deal pol- 


country 


icles? 

Do you believe in a program that 
is directed toward undermining the 
constitutional Government and the 
American way of life? 


As the campaign progresses the 
Administration's strategy has become 
plain. You must have observed it. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his spokesmen 
are trying to confine attention to the 
first three or four months of his ad- 
ministration, the first three or four 
months before the New Deal started 
on it untrodden paths. 

Beyond that they speak only of 
relief and recovery. The rest of 
the major issues developed under 
the New Deal they deliberately 
evade. They do none of the usual 
pointing with pride. 

They ask for another four years 
of power because back in 1933 for a 
few weeks they remembered thelr 
platform pledges. They’ hope the 
will forget how those 
pledges were then thrown out of 
the window. They ask for another 


' Mandate because of their warm 


hearts and humanitarian instincts. 

As if they and they alone possess 
humanitarian instincts and they 
alone would keep our fellow Ameri- 
cans from starving. 
country will forget what every com- 
munity Knows—the waste and ex- 
travagance and the humiliating 
political coercion involved in the 
handling of relief. 


“MILLSTONES” ON INDUSTRY 

In their platform this year, as in 
their platform four years ago, they 
denounce monopoly and promise to 
enforce the anti-trust laws. 

They hope the country will forget 
that im thelr great recovery meas- 
ure, the NRA, they fostered monopoly 
and suspended the anti-trust laws. 

They talk of preserving American 


_ business. They hope the country will 


“Taxes are paid in the sweat of | 


every man who labors.” But speak- 
ing as a candidate for reelection in 
1936, he would have us believe that 
taxes are paid only out of the cof- 
fers of the rich. 

How forgetful the President must 
think we are. 

Speaking at Worcester last Wed- 
nesday, 
that consumers’ taxes, the hidden 
taxes which fall much more heavily 
on the poor man than on the rich, 
had been reduced during his Admin- 
istration. 

This is an amazing statement. It 
is an amazing statement because 
only a year ago, 
dated Sept. 2, 1935, he said exactly 
the opposite. This was the famous 
letter in which he offered a “breath- 
ing spell” to Americafi business. In 
this letter he wrote these words: 
“In 1929 consumers’ taxes repre- 
sented only 30 per cent of the na- 
tlonal revenue. Today they are 60 
per cent.” 


“THE LITTLE FELLOW PAYS” 
Just how forgetful does the Presi- 
dent think we are? The record proves 


he made the statement | 


in a public letter | 


forget the promise of a breathing 
spell that was broken when Con- 
gress met last January and that it 
was remembered again only when 
the election loomed ahead. 

They profess their concern in the 
prosperity of the little fellow. They 
hope the country will forget what 
millstones they hung about the 
litie fellow's neck In the NRA, the 
Invisible taxes, and in the latest 
tax act which will hold back the 
growth of small concerns by penal- 
izing the use of earnings for expan- 
sion. 

They tell us a balanced budget is on 
the way. They hope the country will 
forget that six times in the last four 
years the President has promised to 
balance the budget, and only last 
week he promised the seventh time. 

They tell us they have made 
our savings safe. They hope the 


_ country will forget that their con- 


the President was right the first 


time. “Taxes are paid in the sweat 
of every man who labors.” 


It ls not the well-to-do who are) 


tinued squandering threatens to 
destroy the value of all savings. 

They dwell on social security leg- 
islation. They hope the country will 
forget that this measure is a gross 
betrayal of social security. 


CITES COURT'S VERDICTS 
They give lip service to the Amer- 
ican form of Government. They hope 


| the country will forget that nine out 


going to pay the piper. They haven't | 


that much money. If the govern- 
ment last year had confiscated every 
penny of all incomes above $5,000 it 
would not have had enough to pay 
the cost of our Federal Government. 


_ unconstitutional by the 


They hope the country will forget | 


The bulk of the money always comes | 


from the men and women who labor 
in our workshops, on our farms and 
in our offices. 

It is the little fellow who pays. It 
is the little fe low who suffers from 
government extravagance. It is the 
little fellow who needs the safe- 


of eleven major statutes enacted by 
their Administration have been held 
Supreme 
Court. 

They boast that business is better. 


that it went into a slump after the 
New Deal measures became opera- 
tive and became realiy better only 
when the Supreme Court of the 
United States knocked off some of 
its shackles by holding the NRA 
unconstitutional). 

So I might. go on enumerating New 
Deal policies, every one of which 


dollars. Congress felt the po- 
litical power of these billions. It 
surrendered its responsibility over 
the public purse, its duty to protect 
the people's money. 


ATTACKS “BOONDOGCGLING” 

And what happened when Con- 
gress surrendered this responsibil- 
ity? What kind of spending did we 
get? To describe the kind of spend- 
ing that deluged the country we 
had to invent a new word, “boon- 
doggiing.” 

Public money was spent to count 
the trees in the capital of your 
State. 

Public money was spent to meas- 
ure the cubic contents of buildings. 

Public money was spent to build a 


giant conerete checker board. 
It seemed to matter little so long 
as public money was spent. 


We got exactly the kind of spend- 
ing the President assured us we 
would not get. When he demanded 
a.blank check for $4,800,000,000 he 
said it would be used for useful 
projects. In fact, he said, “To put 
1000 men to work with picks and 
shovels to dig up a water main on 
one side of the highway and lay it 
again on the other side of the high- 
way is not only a silly project but it 
destroys the morale of the men who 
are doing the job.” 

The President was right. This 
kind of work does destroy morale. 
By taking up a water main on one 


down again on the other is not as 
bad as taking up people from one 
part of the country and putting 
them down in another. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-five million dol- 


| lars was allotted to this resettile- 


ment project. It cost more than the 


_ whole standing army of the United 


| 


side of the highway and laying it | 


—_ 


States cost last year. All of the new 
soak-the-rich taxes of 1935 could not 
pay for this one piece of extrava- 
gance alone. 

When we do things like that we 
have lost all sense of proportion. 
No government can afford such 
waste. It can afford it least of all 
when its people are struggling out 
of a great depression. 

But there is an even more serious 
side to this violation of the con- 


the the Plea of Governor Landon + 


+ 


would be a major issue in any ordi- 
nary campaign. 

Waste and extravagance in Gov- 
ernment. 

The debauching of the Civil Serv- 
ice. 

The alliance with corrupt city ma- 
chines. 

The extending of Farley methods 
throughout the States with the WPA. 

And, finally, the illegal use of your 
money, the taxpayers’ money, the 
propaganda to build up class hatred 
and entrench the New Deal in 
power. 


_ CONSTITUTION AS 


AN ISSUE 
But for the moment we can put 
all these issues aside and turn to 
what I said at the beginning is the 
| Overwhelming issue in this cam- 
paign—the preservation of constitu- 
tional government and the Ameri- 
ican way of life. 
On the one side, on the side of the 
New Deal, we find a strange new 
group. Its adherents believe that 


the principles upon which thissna- 
tion was founded and has grpwn 
great no longer can serve us. They 


| believe in an all-powerful Chieé-Ex- 
ecutive and subserviency of ~Con- 
| gress and the courts to his will. - 


| They believe in the concentration 


Of political and economic authority 
They hope the | = 


in the White House in Washington. 


“WHERE DOES THIS LEAD?” 

And where does this lead? Let 
them tell ws where it leads. On 
page 28 of the Democratic Digest, an 
official publication of the so-called 
Democratic National Committee, for 
March, 1936, we find these words: 

“The original guillotine which de- 
capitated Louis XVI, loyal friend of 
the American Colonies when they 
needed a friend, was sold in France 
on St. Valentine's day for $167. 


“With American liberties at stake 
it might not be inappropriate to 
buy this guillotine and set it up in 
front of the new judicial temple 
which frowns across the park that 
separates it from the Capitol.” 


This is their position, stated in 
their own official document. Now 
let us see who is on the other side. 

On the other side, supporting your 
cause, stand those who believe in the 
American form of government. In 
addition to Republicans we find the 
Democratic nominee for the presi- 
dency in 1924 and the Democratic 
nominee for the presidency in 1928, 
and following them we find millions 
of Democratic men and women of 
courage and integrity who all their 
lives have supported the principles of 


These people are Americans before 
_ they are partisans. They recognize 
_ that this strange New Dea! has be 

trayed the principles of the Demo- 
¢ratic party and of the American 
_ form of government. 


In the last analysis, that is the 


your ballots. 

But when you ask Mr. Rooseveli 
about this and try to pin him down 
he says we Republicans are telling 
| bedtime stories. I have asked him 

and asked repeatedly. Does he in- 


| 


Jefferson, Cleveland and Wilson. | 


question upon which you will cast | 


tend, if reelected, to revive the NRA | 


and the AAA which the Supreme 

Court has declared to be contrary 

to our American form of govern- 

' ment? So far his reply has been 
a long, loud silence. 

They believe in the destruction 

of State rights and of home rule. 

_ There can be an honest difference 

| Of opinion as to whether the pro- 


| posals of the Administration for one-— 


' Man government hold the solution 
of four social and economic prob- 
_ jJems, but there can be no difference 


of opinion on this: The President's | 


theory of government should be pre- 
sented frankly to the people at the 


polls. He has no right to ask for 
votes without telling the people his 
intentions. 


Repeatedly I have stated my po- 
sition with all the force at my com- 
mand. I am for the preservation of 
the American Constitution and the 
American system of free enterprise. 
I link constitutional government 
with the American system of free 
enterprise because they belong to- 
gether. 


“MASTER OR SERVANT?” 

Every government is adapted to 
the sort of social system the people 
have built up and demand. After 
all, there can be only two systems 
of government: The one where the 
government is the master of the 
people and the other where it is the 
Servant of the people. May I say 
again this is the real issue in this 
campaign. 

In certain countries the people are 
accustomed to being directe 
above; they would be lost if they 
were on their own. 

So they get the Kind of govern- 
ment that gives thenf direction, that 
tells them what to do, that regi- 
ments their daily—tves. 


That kind of goyernment is dic- 
tatorship. Do we ‘want that here? 
There are some wt do. 

Listen to what a high official of 
this Administration has to say: 

‘Planning will necessarily become 
a function of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Either that or the planning 
agency will supersede that Govern- 
ment. ... Business will logically be 
required to disappear. 


American Way of Life in Danger, He Says, Because of Men and 
Policies That “Would Establish a Foreign Way of Life” 


ment in the world when it was 
adopted. It still is, because it is a 
living thing that can grow and 


change with the changing needs of 
the country. Under its protection 
our country has gone forward to con- 
stantly higher and higher social and 
economic standards, it will continue 
to do so without any fundamental 
change In our American form of 
Government. 

Why dol recall this history? Be- 
cause it bears directly on the tre- 
mendous issue that confronts us in 
this campaign. 

Because the threat to constitu- 
tional government that now men- 
aces our country in the New Deal is 
a threat as well to the American 
way of life on which our present and 
future welfare depends. 

Because it is the essence of the 


New Deal that the Constitution must 


go in order to give men in Wash- 
ington the power to make America 
over, to destroy the American way 


of life and establish a foreign way 


of life in its place. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. 
President may not see where his 
policies are leading, but the men in 
the intimate circles of his advisers 
see perfectly well where he must 


| come out. 


“This is not an over-statement of | 


the fact for emphasis. It is liter- 
ally meant. ... Planning implies 
guidance as to capital uses. This 
would limit entrance into or ex- 
pansion of operations. 

“Planning will not just happen, as 
the automobile industry did. They 
will have to be foreseen, to be ar- 
gued for ... the future is becoming 
visible in Russia. ... the new kind 
of economic machinery we have in 
Prospect cannot function in our 
present economy.” 

Do you want the kind of dicta- 


torship this New Dea! leader advo- 
cates? 


WHAT THE FOUNDERS PLANNED 

The builders of the American sys- 
tem were not of this breed. They 
valued freedom, freedom of worship- 
ing God in their own way, freedom 
to spéak as they pleased so long 
as they did not infringe the rights 
of others. 

They did not want any Govern- 
ment to tell them how to manage 
their affairs. They wanted the sort 
of constitutional government best 
adapted to the way of life they had 
already established. 

This sort of government the 
founding fathers worked out at 
Philadelphia, Government that gave 
free scope to the energies of the 
people. But it enabled them to take 
collective action against all foes 
abroad and al! exploiters at home. 

It recognized that the govern- 
ment to be set up in the Federal 
City would be too removed to man- 
age many of the detailed affairs of 
a vast and diversified country. So it 
sharply limited Federal powers and 
reserved all other powers to the 
States and to the people. 

For protection against tyranny it 
set up the three independent 


branches—the executive the legisla- | 


tive and the judicial. 
Finally, because the people de- 
manded it before they would ratify, 


_ our spiritual and cultural life. 
sowar 


PLAN OF THE NEW PATTERN 
They have the pattern of their 
planned economy before them. 
What at first seemed a confused jig- 
saw puzzie to those outside of that 
charmed circie, has been 
shape in the last three years. 
homes, our communities, 


Our 


The 


| 


and our businesses are to be directed 
from Washington. The profit mo- 


tive is to be eliminated. Business as | 


we know it is to disappear. 

Observe how one piece after an- 
other of the jig-saw puzzle is moved 
into place. 

Here is a piece labeled “NRA”. It 
tells men how their businesses must 
be run. 

Here is another piece labeled 
“AAA”. It tells farmers what they 
shall plant and limits the food pro- 
duction of the nation. 

Here is another piece, the latest 
tax measure, that will hinder busi- 
ness institutions from building up 
reserves to see them through an- 
other depression and that in the 
event of such a depression will force 
them into bankruptcy or into the 
hands of the Government. 


THOSE BLANK CHECKS 

And here is another piece, one 
huge blank check after another, 
given by a rubber stamp Congress 
to an all-powerful President, which, 
if continued, will make Congress a 
mere arm of the Executive. 

And, finally, comes the last piece, 
the most jagged piece of all, that of 
deficit spending and deliberate in- 
fiation, which go hand in hand and 
which eventually create the misery, 
the poverty, the hopelessness out of 
which dictatorships arise. 


Yes, the pattern is gradually be- 
coming clearer. Shall we give four 
years more to the men who are 
working on this foreign pattern? 

Shall we give them what they will 


/ construe as a mandate to finish the 


job? 
Or shall we vote to return to the 


| American system under the Amer- 
taking | 


ican Constitution? I know what 


_ your answer will be on the third of 


our jobs 


November. 


Full text of an address on 
“Tolerance,” broadcast by Gov- 
ernor Landon from New York 
Oct. 29. 


] WELCOME this opportunity to 

greet my fellow-citizens of for- 
eign birth and to talk to them 
briefly and frankly about some of 
the things that I know are in their 
minds. 

In the part of the country I come 
from men are judged for what they 


fess nor the race from which they 
spring. I stand on this principle. 
It has built on this continent a 
great nation of free men and women 
seeking equal opportunity to grow 
and prosper without limitations of 
race, creed, color, class or caste. 
Millions from all the countries of 
the world have joined us in this 
process of nation building. They 
have given America the fruits of 
their labor. They have enriched 
In 
have 


and in peace they 


marched shoulder to shoulder with 


the rest of our citizens in upholding 
those principles and ideals of gov- 
ernment which are the very corner- 
stone of our social and political life. 


CONDEMNS WHISPERED RUMORS 


I have a deep and abiding faith 


A Call For’ ‘Tolerance’ by Governor Landon 


in all the history of the world— 
motives that are as inhuman as 
they are un-American. 

On the leaders of the so-called 
Democratic party must rest the re- 


| sponsibility for these rumors which 


are being spread in the most sinis- 
ter fashion by their own camp fol- 
lowers. 


REJECTS BIGOT SUPPORT 


I have repeatedly stated my posi- 
tion on this vital subject of toler- 


are and not for the creed they pro- _ ance, understanding and fair play. 


I want no support from any ele- 


ments that are trying to inject rac- 
lal prejudices and religious bigotries | 


in this campaign. 


stitutional rights of Congress. This 
is the enormous power which money 
gives the President. It enables him 
Jo short-circuit State governments 
and thereby to exercise powers not 
granted to him by the Constitution. 

But even this is not all. 

This Administration has used the 
power of the purse to do more than 
break down home rule. This Ad- 
ministration has used it to coerce 
voters. 

No one knows better than the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania the brazen man- 
ner in which this policy has been ap- 
plied in the name of relief. The un- 
employed have been told that if they 
do not support the President they 
will be thrown off the relief rolls. 
Scores of millions of public money 
have been poured into Pennsylvania 
in a desperate effort to carry the 
State in the coming election. 

No one knows better than the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania the growing re- 
sentment of the public against an 
Administration so callous to public 
decency that it tries to force people 
to sell their votes for bread. 

When I take office as Chief Ex- 
ecutive I shall put an end to the use 
of relief funds for political purposes. 

And I shall put an end to the use 


' Of public funds for political pur- 


poses. 


WOULD END PROPACANDA 
And I shall put an end to the use 


of public funds for the building and 


maintaining of a propaganda ma- 


_ chine in Washington. This has been 


im our government. 


a growing evil for many years, but 
never before has it ever approached 
its present size. 

It is time to call a halt to this 
growing abuse. The National Com- 
mittee of the party in power should 
pay its own bills. 

It is also time that we restored the 
Bureau of Budget to its proper place 
Fifteen years 
ago this bureau was established to 
hold down expenditures and weed 
out waste and extravagance. It is 
supposed to be an independent 
agency. Its job is to take the bud- 
get estimates of the various depart- 


_ ments and pare them down to the 


minimum. 


But since August, 1934, when Lewis 
W. Douglas resigned in protest 


| against the financial policies of the 


Administration, we have had only 


an acting director of the budget. 


— 


The bureau has become a part of the 
White House spending machine. I 
intend to restore this bureau to a 
position of independence with a 
competent director at its head. 

And unless the present Chief Ex- 
ecutive acts in the meantime, I shall 
All still another office which is va- 
cant—the office of Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 


RESTORING THE “WATCHDOG” 
The Comptroller General is the 
legal watchdog over expenditures. 


He is the final judge of whether 
_ expenditures are made according to 


the law and for the purpose in- 
tended by Congress. The office has 


been left vacant since last July. 


Every one knows what happens 
when the boss is away. In the mul- 
titude of activities performed by our 
Government we cannot afford to be 
without the protection of a deter- 
mined, nonpartisan Comptroller 
General. We must be sure that 
funds are spent for the purpose, and 
only for the purpose. for which they 
were appropriated. 

Being a free and easy spender 
may be pleasant, for a while. A 
spendthrift lives more handsome- 
ly, for a while. A spendthrift na- 
tion can put on a show of pros- 
perity, for a while. But the day of 
reckoning always comes. Some- 
times the spendthrift must pay the 


bill. 


I have never countenanced them | 


in my own State. I fought the forces 


of bigotry in Kansas, helped to 
destroy them. I intend to fAght 
them in the United States when- 


ever and wherever they may appear. 

I want to repeat again: If ever 
in this country there is an attempt 
to persecute any minority on grounds 


| of race, religién or class, I will take 


DENIES “LIE” 


fm their good citizenship, and there- | 


fore I detest the attempt to divide 
them on racial and “religious 
grounds. It is done for purely po- 
litical purposes. 

I want to be perfectly frank about 


this. The whispers and the rumors | 
that certain vote-seekers are now | 
spreading around the country can- | 


it provided the great bill of rights to | 


Safeguard the liberties of the people. 

And the Constitution has worked 
as our forefathers planned. It was 
the most liberal plan of govern- 


not be excused on any ground. My 
whole being, all the traditions of 
my American ancestry, rebel against 
the despicable attempt to stir up 
racial, religious and class prejudices. 

Our opponents are attributing to 


a great po itical party—the party of 


Abraham Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt, a party born in the 
greatest strugg’e for racial equality 


my stand by the side of the minor- 
ity. 
ON RELIEF 


Another bit of cheap political 
propaganda I should like to de- 


“UNCLE SAM CAN GO BROKE” 
If we continue our spendthrift 
course, if we continue our unbal- 
anced budget, if we refuse to cut out 
the waste and frills of Government, 
our day of reckoning will come 
sooner than any of us imagine. We 


- need an Administration that realizes 


_¢leties planned and 


nounce here, because I know how | 


much it has been used among our 
citizens of foreign birth, is the lie 
that if I am elected the needy un- 
employed of this country will be de- 
prived of relief. 


| slowly. 


even Uncle Sam can go broke. 

The lesson of national bankruptcy 
is clear for all to read. .We have 
seen what happens in nation after 
nation of the modern world. We 
have seen democracies fall and dic- 
tatorships rise. We have seen s0- 
liberties de- 
stroyed. And we have seen hard- 
won constitutions first ridiculed and 
then, section by section, discarded 
and thrown away. 

Human liberty, like a tree, grows 
For more than 700 years 


_ the race has struggled for the liber- 


I stand four-square for the propo- | 


sition that as long as there is un- 
employment in this country and as 
long as men and women are in need, 
they will be adequately cared for. 

We shall continue relief on an 
honest, decent basis, without waste 
and political favoritism. At the 
same time we shall make every ef- 
fort within the power of government 


ties embodied in our Constitution. 
But an ax can fell the sturdiest tree 
in a few short hours. Our liberties 
can be lost almost as quickly. This 
Administration wields the same ax 
which has destroyed the liberties of 
much of the old world: An unbal- 
anced budget, inflation of the cur- 


| rency, delegation of power to the 


0 restore the jobless to gainful em- | 


ployment. 


What the workers of America 
want is work, not charity; gainful 


[Continued on Pege 17.] 


- born, make this high resolve. 


‘rang here 160 years ago shall not 
have rung in vain. 


Chief Executive, destructive of local 
self-government. 

Let us then, here in Philadelphia, 
where the charter of our liberty was 
Let 
us take an oath that the bell whicn 


‘ot a 


\ 
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+ LIBERTY AND PEACE: A PRESIDENTIAL REDEDICATION + 


Full text of President Roose- 
velt’s speech at the 50th anni- 
versary celebration at the 
Statue of Liberty Oct. 28: 


IFTY years ago our old neighbor 
and friend from across the sea 
gave us this monument to stand 
at the principal Eastern gateway to 
the New World. Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, ac- 
cepted this gift with the pledge that 
“we will not forget that Liberty 
has here made her home; nor shall 
her chosen altar be neglected.” 


During those 50 years that cove- 
nant between ourselves and our 
most cherished convictions has not 
been broken. 


Four hundred years ago, in Eu- 
rope, as well as in Asia, there was 
little hope of liberty for the average 
men of courage and good will. 

The ambitions of a ruling class 
and the times alike, conspired 
against liberty of conscience, lib- 
erty of speech, liberty of the per- 
son, liberty of economic opportunity. 

Wars, dynastic and religious, had 
exhausted both the substance and 
the tolerance of the Old World. 
There was neither economic nor po- 
litical liberty—nor any hope for 
either. 


AN IRONY OF HISTORY 

Then came one of the great ironies 
of history. Rulers needed to find 
gold to pay their armies and increase 
their power over the common men. 
The seamen they sent to find gold 


found instead the way of escape for 
the common man from those rulers. 


_ What they found over the Western 


horizon was not the silk and jewels 
of Cathay, but mankina’s second 
chance—a chance to create a new 
world after he had almost spoiled 
an old one. 

And the Almighty seems purpose- 
fully to have withheld that second 
chance until the time when men 
would most need and appreciate lib- 
erty, the time when men would be 
enlightened enough to establish it 
on foundations sound enough to 
maintain it. 

For over three centuries a steady 
stream of men, women and children 
followed the beacon of liberty which 
this light symbolizes. They brought 
to us strength and moral fiber de- 
veloped in a civilization centuries old 
but fired anew by the dream of a 
better life in America. They brought 
to one new country the cultures of 
a hundred old ones. 


It has not been sufficiently em- 
phasized in the teaching of our his- 
tory that the overwhelming major- 
ity of those who came from the na- 
tions of the Old World to our Ameri- 
can shores were not the laggards, 
not the timorous, not the failures. 


They were men and women who 
had the supreme courage to strike 
out for themselves, to abandon lan- 
guage and relatives—to start at the 
bottom without influence, without 
money and without knowledge of life 
in a very young civilization. 


+ “No Forgotten Races’ + 


Full text of President Roose- 
velt’s address Oct. 26 dedicat- 
ing a new $625,000 chemistry 
building at Howard University, 
a government -maintained 
school for Negroes in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


1 HAVE a special interest in How- 

ard University, because the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has 
long had a special relationship to 
this institution. 

Since 1879 Congress has made con- 
tinuous and increasing appropria- 
tions year by year to help meet the 
general expenses of the university 
and its various departments—and to 
provide new buildings. 

And in part at least the Depart- 
Ment of the Interior shares in the 
responsibility for the administration 
of the university. In a very real 
sense, therefore, Howard is one of 
the nation’s institutions. 

But I would be interested in this 
university even though the Govern- 
ment had no such relationship to it. 

Its founding as an institution 
for the American Negro was a sig- 
nificant occasion. It typified Amer- 
ica’s faith in the ability of man to 
respond to opportunity regardless 
of race, creed or color. 


NEGRO ADVANCE PRAISED 

The American Negro’s response to 
this opportunity in the field of 
higher learning has been prompt 
and earger as in other fields. In 


— 
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For Amazingly Quick Relief 
Get Genuine Bayer Aspirin 


If you suffer from pains of neuritis 
what you want is quick relief. 
Genuine Bayer Aspirin tablets 
give quick reliel, for one reason, be- 
cause they dissolve or disintegrate 
almost instantly they touch mois- 
ture. (Note illustration above.) 
Hence — when you take a real 
Bayer Aspirin tablet it starts to dis- 
solve almost as quickly as you 
swallow it. And thus is ready to 
start working almost instantly .. . 
headaches, neuralgia and neuritis 
pains start easing almost at once. 
That's why millions never ask for 
aspirin by the name aspirin alone 
when they buy, but always say 
“BAYER ASPIRIN” and see that 
they get it. 
Try it. You'll say it’s marvelous. 


Virtually 
1c a tablet 


LOOK FOR THE BAYER CROSS 


1867 at the first term of Howard Uni- 
versity 94 students enrolled. Today 
there are nearly 2,000 students on 
the lists. 

Howard University has not only 
grown steadily in numbers, but also 
in the range of its courses. To pro- 
vide equal opportunities for Negro 
men and women, the university of- 
fers instruction in its colleges of 


liberal arts, medicine, denistry and 


pharmacy and in the schools of law, 
engineering, architecture and music. 
A graduate school, recently organ- 
ized, attracts graduates of other col- 
leges and universities and has 
helped to make Howard University 
a real center of Negro culture in 
America. 


“AMONG CLASS ‘A’ SCHOOLS” 


Howard with justification may 
take pride in its high standards of 
scholarship among other American 
universities. Its schools of law and 
medicine are rated among the Class- 
A schools in the nation. 


Despite the constant raising of the 
scholastic standards of the uni- 
versity, as the years went by, the de- 
mand for higher education among 
our Negro citizens increased to an 
extent which created a strain upon 
its facilities. 


And so the Federal Government 
has provided three new structures 
for it. These represent the happy 
conjunction of two important Fed- 
eral Government programs to meet 
the difficulties of the depression. 


They are a part of our nation- 
wide projects to reduce unemploy- 
ment by building useful public 
works. 

They are also a part of our na- 
tion-wide program to insure the 
normal maintenance and necessary 
expansion of educational facilities 
for youth even in a time of depres- 
sion. 


CITES BENEFITS GAINED , 

Our purpose was not only to pro- 
vide work in all sections for all parts 
of the population, but to enable 
them all to share in the benefit to 
be obtained from these works so long 
as bricks and mortar shall endure. 

As far as it was humanly possible, 
the Government has followed the 
policy there should be no forgotten 
men and no forgotten races. 

It is a wise and truly Ameérican 
policy. We shall continue faith- 
fully to observe it. 

Howard University has shared as 
of right in our public works pro- 
gram. These government-financed 
improvements in the facilities of this 
great center of Negro education 
should enable it to continue to pro- 
vide for its students cultural oppor- 
tunities comparable to those offered 
by other first-class institutions of 
higher learning in the country. 


PRAISE FOR SCHOOLS RECORD 

At its last commencement How- 
ard University sent forth 245 gradu- 
ates to join nearly 10,000 alumni in 
all parts of the world. Here is a rec- 
ord of which the Negro race may 
be proud. It is a record of which 
America is proud. It is further fulfill- 
ment of our dream of providing bet- 
ter and better educational! facilities 
for all our people. 

Today we dedicate this new chem- 
istry building, this temple of science, 
to industrious and ambitious youth. 
May they come here and learn the 
lessons of science and carry the 
benefits of science to their fellow- 
men. 


| 


We can say for all America what richer, 


the Californians say of the Forty- 
niners, “the cowards never started 
and the weak died by the way.” 


FOUND FREEDOM HERE 

Perhaps Providence did prepare 
this American continent to be a 
place of the second chance. Cer- 
tainly, millions of men and women 
have made it that. They adopted 
this homeland because in this land 
they found a home in which the 
things they most desired could be 
theirs—freedom of opportunity, 
freedom of thought, freedom to 
worship God. Here they found life 
because here there was freedom to 
live. 

It is the memory of all these eager 
seeking millions that makes this 
one of America’s places of great ro- 
mance. Looking down this great 
harbor I like to think of the count- 
less number of inbound vessels that 
have made this port. I like 
to think of the men and women 
who—with the break of dawn off 
Sandy Hook—have strained their 
eyes to the West for a first glimpse 
of the New World. 


They came to us—most of them— 


| customs of this new people. 


more far-reaching, more 
capable of growth. 
Within this present generation 


that stream from abroad has largely 
stopped. We have within our shores 
today the materials out of which we 
shall continue to build an even bet- 
ter home for liberty. 


We take satisfaction in the 
thought that those who have left 
their native land to join us, may 
still retain here their affection for 
some things left behind—old cus- 
toms, old language, old friends. 
Looking to the future, they wisely 
choose that their children shall live 
in the new language and in the new 
And 
those children more and more real- 
ize their common destiny in America. 
That is true whether their for- 
bears came past this place eight 
generations ago or only one. 


HOPE OF A COMMON FUTURE 


The realization that we are all 
bound together by hope of a com- 
mon future rather than by rever- 
ence for a common past has helped 
us to build upon this continent a 
unity unapproached in any similar 
area or population in the whole 


ciple of the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Citizens of all democra- 
cies unite in their desire for peace. 
Grover Cleveland recognized this 
unity on this spot 50 years ago. 

He suggested that Liberty En- 
lightening the World would extend 
her rays from these shores to every 
other nation. 


A MESSAGE OF PEACE 

Today the symbolism should be 
broadened. To the message of Lib- 
erty which America sends to all the 
world must be added her message of 
peace. 

Even in times as troubled and un- 
certain as these, I still hold to the 
faith that a better civilization than 
any we have known is in store for 
America and by our example, per- 
haps, for the world. Here destiny 
seems to have taken a long look. 
Into this continental reservoir there 
has been poured untold and untap- 
ped wealth of human resources. 
Out of that reservoir—out of the 
melting pot—the rich promise which 
the new world held out to those 
who came to it from many lands is 
finding fulfillment. 


The richness of the promise has 
not run out. If we keep the faith 


with the patriots. For each gener- | them living facts in a living pres- 
ation the more patriotic part is to | ent. : 

carry forward American freedom To that we can, we do, rededi- 
and American peace by making | cate ourselves. 


as American 
as its name 


Truly the whiskey of 


AMERICANS 


TS NAME is Mount Vernon, for it was first 
distilled for George Washington. 


It is straight rye whiskey, made from native 
American grain. 


lt is aged in the American climate. 


It is bottled in bond under the supervision of 
the United States government, according to the 
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A “HOUSECLEANING” PROMISED TO SWEEP AWAY ‘SPOILS SYSTEM’ 


Full text of the address by 
Governor Landon of Kansas, 
Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, at Pittsburgh, Oct. 27. 


This great gathering of Americans 
is a stirring sight. It is proof of 
your deep concern in the problems 
that face us. One of these I want 
to discuss with you tonight—the 
problem of the mismanagement of 
our Government by the present Ad- 
ministration. I am going to talk 
about the most open, the most crude, 
and the most brutal use of the spoils 
system this country has ever seen 

It is fitting that I should discuss 
this subject in Pennsylvania on the 
birthday of Theodore Roosevelt. You 
in Pennsylvania were devoted wo 
him. You in common with all 
Americans recognize the great lift 
he gave to the ideals of American 
Government 

And I may recall to you that 
Theodore Roosevelt began his na- 
tional career in Washington as Aa 
member of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and he put this commission 
on the map. 

Government is a public service 
enterprise. Every official is a trus- 
tee for the people. Men and women 
who work for the Government 
should devote themselves without 
conflicting loyalties to the public 
service. They should be selected on 
the basis of their ability and irre- 
spective of their politics. 


PRESENT ROOSEVELTS PROMISE 

We had every reason to expect 
that these principles would be ob- 
served by President Roosevelt when 
he came into office. He had fre- 
quently, in the course of his public 
life, heartily endorsed the merit sys- 
tem of classified civil service. After 
his election he continued to endorse 
the merit system. 


For instance, in a letter to the 
Civil Service Reform League in Au- 
gust, 1933, the President wrote: 
“The merit system in civil service is 
in no danger at my hands.” 


Two years later, in a letter to the 
Civil Service Reform League, dated 
Sept. 17, 1935, he again wrote: “The 
merit system has been and will con- | 
tinue to be extended during my Ad- | 
ministration.” 


And, in a letter to the League of 
7 Women Voters. read on the radio 
Jan. 30, 1936. he said: “There can 
be no question of greater moment 
or broader effect than the mainte- 
nance, strengthening and extension 
of the merit system ...I am glad 
to assure your great organization of 
my support in this effort.” 


These are words that could not , 
help but meet the approval of all 
those interested in the cause of good 
government. Now, let us look at the 
record of the past four years. 


“REWARD FOR PARTY VICTORY” 
In July, 1933, in a signed article 
in The American Magazine, called 
“Passing Out the Patronage,” the 
; Postmaster General of the United 
: | States said: “The Democrats have 
: the right to supplant one- 
fifth, or 150,000, of the Federal of- 
ficeholders. the final decision 
on all these questions naturally rests 
with the President himself. I am 

simply his helper.” 

: Then the Postmaster General con- 
: tinued: “The patronage is a reward 
to those who have worked for party 
victory. It is also an assistance in 
building party machinery for the 
next election. I am a trustee 
of something that does not belong 
tome. The patronage belongs to the | 
Democratic party.” | 
Those were frank words. It is not | 
even necessary to read between the | 
lines to understand them. They 
meant that every job that could be 
made available to party workers was 
to be made available. They meant 
that every dollar of the public money | 
that could be used to help the party | 


was to be used. 


They meant that the Postmaster 
General—who was also chairman of | 
: the Democratic National Commit- | 
- tee and who was also chairman of 
the New York State Democratic 
Committee—was authorized to cre- 
ate a vast army of political merce- 
naries in order to entrench the pres- 

ent Administration in power. 


SEES PATRONAGE TRIPLED 

There you have the sordid, op- | 
erating plan of a President who 
claims to believe in the ideals of | 
civil service—a President who only 
a month later wrote: “The merit | 
System in civil service is in no dan- 
ger in my hands.” 

Now let us see how this plan was | 
put into effect. Here are the fig- | 
ures. 

_On March 4, 1933, there were 100.- | 
000 jobs available for patronage; 
100,000 jobs that could be given to 
loyal party workers. But apparently 
this was not enough. So the per- 
sonnel of the innumerable new al- 
phabetical agencies created was ex- 
empted from civil service require- 
ments. 

By June 30, 1934, the patronage 
list had more than doubled—it was 
222,000. A year later it was 264,000 | 


bare excuse of 


| this democratic nation. 


+ 


and by June 30, 1936, it was 325,000. 
In other words, the patronage has 
tripled under the President and his 
Postmaster General. This is a direct 
violation of the President's promises. 
This is not good government 


“NOT GOOD GOVERNMENT 
Now I know there has been pat- 
ronage under all administrations. No 


party has a monopoly of virtue in | 


this respect. But never before has 
distribution of patronage been or- 
ganized into a gigantic business 
conducted in government buildings 
by a Cabinet officer. And this is 
not good government. 

And in this case the now thread- 
emergency 
not hold water. 
should recall that the Wilson admin- 
istration, of which he was a mem- 
ber, actually increased the per- 
centage of those under the merit 


A Full Merit System Under Civil Service Rules 


from above 80 per cent in 1933 to 
approximately 60 per cent last June. 
The progress of a quarter of a cen- 
tury under five President's has been 
lost—lost in three and one-half 
years under one President—a Presi- 
dent who said only a year ago: “The 
merit system has been and will con- 
tinue to be extended during my Ad- 
ministration.” 

This Administration insisted that 
the depression had all the aspects of 
a great war. It maintained that 
ordinary traditional methods must 
be set set aside—the great power 
must be centralized temporarily in 
the Executive. It pleaded that all 
partisanship be forgotten — that 


_ petty advantage be sunk in this time 


does | 
The President | 


of common need. 

Along with the great majority of 
my fellow-citizens I cooperated with 
the Chief Executive in our common 


. fight for national reconstruction. We 


system during one of the greatest | 


emergencies we ever faced—the war. 

The army available for this Ad- 
ministration’s political machine is 
twice as big as the Regular Army of 
the United States. It is more than 
twice the patronage that any Presi- 
den has ever had in this country. 

The increase in the Federal pay- 
roll as a result of this political 
army is more than $500,000,000 a 
year. 


Yet with all the expansion of pat- 


*‘ronage jobs what happened to the 


faithful civil service employes of 
regular departments? They had their 
pay reduced and many were dis- 
charged in the name of economy. 
And this is not good government. 


MERIT SYSTEM SCRAPPED? 

The net result has been that the 
proportion of executive employes 
under the civil service has dropped 


all had the right to assume that 
the Administration would set aside 


| partisanship and work as a genuine 
| national government. This it has not 


done. The great authority asked, 
and given in the name of emer- 
gency, has been used for personal 
and party advantage. 


“GONE HOG-WILD” HE SAYS 


For three and one-half years both 
the letter and the spirit of the merit 
system have been cynically disre- 
garded. Government employes have 
been forced into the ranks of a na- 
tional political machine, headed by 
the President and his Postmaster 
General—a machine organized by 


the President's campaign committee, 
supported off the pay rolls, and 
controlled by the President's power 


of appointment and removal. And 
this is not good government. 
This Administration has gone 
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Full text of speech delivered 
by Governor Landon of Kan- 
sas, Republican nominee for 
President, at Newark, N. J., 
Oct. 28. 


ABOR has fairly won many vic- 
tories in this country. Its great- 


| est triumph has been won not on 
in the | 


the field of battle but 
stronghold of public opinion. 

The greatest victory of labor, in 
my opinion, has been to bring 


about the general recognition of an 


important principle. It is that na- 
tional prosperity depends on labor's 
receiving an increasing share of the 
value of everything we produce. 

The truth of this principle is to- 
day accepted by the man who hires 
as well as by the man who toils. 
It is the foundation of increased 
production, greater national wealth, 
higher average purchasing power, 
and a larger measure of happiness 
for every one. 

Organized labor has been the na- 
tural champion of this principle. 
The father of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Samuel Gompers, 
was one of its first sponsors. As 
early as 1899 he declared: 

“I believe that as time goes on 
the wage earners will continue to 
become larger sharers per dollar of 
the wealth produced. I have no fear 
as to the future of organized labor.” 

Since then America has grown, 
and the organized labor movement 
has grown along with the nation. 

That conviction of Mr. Gompers 
has become the conviction of every 
progressive citizen of this country. 

The capitalist who employs labor 
knows that ultimately the success 
of his enterprise depends on more 
widely distributed purchasing power. 

The banker who furnished credit 
to the industrialist recognizes that 
higher wages, shorter hours and a 
constantly rising standard of liv- 
ing create a greater demand for the 
output of his client. 


ADVOCATE OF ORGANIZATION 

Organized labor has become part 
and parcel of the framework of 
The labor 
union, as public opinion recognizes, 
is an instrument of economic prog- 
ress and national! well-being. 

The day when the owner of a busi- 


mes knew personally every man in 


his employ, and often his family, 
is virtually gone with the develop- 
ment of vast industrial units. 

With this rapid growth of large 
enterprises it is only logical that an 
instrument like collective bargaining 
should have been developed for a 
closer understanding between man- 
agement and men. 

I would like the workers of 
America, whether they are organized 
Or unorganized, to understand 


— 


- 


hog-wild in adding new agencies 
and accumulating new powers. It 
has created 75 new alphabetical 
what-nots. Many of these are little 
more than duplications of agencies 
already in existence. 


The cdnflict and confusion among 
all these agencies is so great that 
finally the President has appointed 
a grand coordinator—a grand co- 
ordinator whose functions overlap 
the functions of three overlapping 
agencies studying the problem of 
overlapping functions of overlap- 
ping agencies. 

Some of these agencies have im- 
mense powers, yet are responsible 
to no Cabinet officer. They report 
only to the President or to some in- 
dependent agency. 

In addition, under this Adminis- 


tration 42 corporations have been | 


created by Congress or incorporated 


| under State laws. 


| dependent of Congress. 


Many of these are absolutely in- 
Many have 
the power to pledge the Govern- 
ment’s credit without control by 
Congress and can even compete 
with private business. And this is 
not good government. 


WOULD END SPORTS POLICY 


Small wonder that the President 
told Congress in his report on the 
State of the Union last January 
that his Administration had set up 
new instruments of public power— 
instruments capable of shackling 
our liberties and enslaving the peo- 
ple unless they were in the hands 
of a people's government. 

The Republican party is opposed 
to powers and policies that could 
be used by any one to shackle the 


liberties of the people or enslave 
the public 


people's government is itself threat- 
ened by a disciplined national po- 
litical machine. 

We are seeing today, for the first 
time, the machine politics of our 
large cities, applied on a national 
scale. 
of the bitter fruits of personal gov- 
ernment. We are feeling the yoke 
of a government of spoilsmen, by 
spoilsmen, and for spoilsmen. 


PROMISES A HOUSECLEANING 
With the increasing responsibil- 
ities of government, it is absolutely 
essential that we have a body of 
trained public servants. The merit 


system must be restored, expanded | 


and improved. The extension of the 
system must include the opening of 
higher positions to advancement 
through merit. 


Building a better and broader civil 
service will raise the standards -of 
both the administrative and legis- 
lative branches of our government. 
It will save us money. It will not 
only give us better administration; 
it will give us better legislation. It 
will enable our legislators to concen- 


| trate on legislation. 


— 


It is doubly opposed to | 


such powers and policies when the | 


Approves Collective Bargaining Through Organization—Present 


Security Act 


clearly that their problems are fa- 
miliar to me; that I myself have 
worked with my own hands; that I 
have earned wages, and that I am in 
deep sympathy with the point of 
view of the working men and the 
working women, and eager to coop- 
erate with them. 


For many years I have believed 
in the necessity for organization as 
a means of advancing the fortunes 
of the individual worker, raising his 
Standard of living and giving him 
the position in the world to which 
he is entitled. 


It is a fact that the Supreme Court 
of the United States recognizes the 
right of organized labor through 
peaceful methods to extend organl- 
tation to labor that is unorganized; 
that it recognizes the right to peace- 
ful picketing, and generally that the 
law is on the side of those who as 
workers are eager to promote their 
own fortunes and those of their fel- 
low workers in the same or other 
industries. 


A PLEDGE OF PROTECTION 

It is an old story that labor has 
the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives 
of its own choosing without interfer- 
ence by employers. But like many 
another old story, it needs to be 
emphasized and applied. When I 
am President I will see to it that 
Federal laws for the protection of 
workers are enforced. 


If this right of organized labor 
has been acquired through great 
sacrifice, it is all the more valuable 
because of the lesson of experience 
it has given us all. Today we know 
that progress comes through mu- 
tual understanding between labor 
and capital, reached through con- 
ferences based on the processes of 
collective bargaining. 


As Mr. Gompers said: “From the 
moment in which workers and em- 
ployers negotiate and agree upon 
terms, hours, conditions and wages, 
the principle of autocratic domina- 
tion gives way to the principle of 
democratic cooperation.” 

In those words Mr. Gompers stated 
the American way of meeting the 
labor problem. It is the truly demo- 
cratic way. False liberalism and un- 
disguised autocracy follow a differ- 
ent route. They do not bridge the 
chasm. They widen it. Theirs is 
the way of war; not of peace. 

Mr. Gompers’ great success in the 
cause of organized labor lay in his 
genius in recognizing that the situ- 
ation of the working man in this 


country Is cinerea 
labor in the Old ¥ orld. 


_ nation and one people. 


American 


| 


The time has come to end this 
political debauch. The chief need 
of the Federal Government today is 


Political Turnovers in Federal Employ an Evil, Declares Governor Landon, Favoring 


the actual administration of gov- 
ernment departments. 

I intend to ask Congress immedi- 
ately for legislation giving me au- 


| thority to extend the merit system 


We are getting the first taste | 


a good old-fashioned Spring house- | 


cleaning. 


TO CONSOLIDATE BUREAUS 

When I am President, I propose to 
make such a housecleaning. 
will not disturb the employes under 
the classified civil service. They are 
not over-paid. They are not re- 
sponsible for the waste and extrav- 
agance of the Administration. The 
waste and extravagance is outside 
the classified civil service. 

As Chief Executive I intend to 
give my close personal attention to 


This | 


by Executive order. Every position 
in the executive departments and 
agencies below the rank of Assistant 
Secretary should be filled either by 
promotion for merit or by competi- 
tive examinations. 

At the same time, I intend to ask 
for authority to insure a real reor- 
ganization and consolidation of gov- 
ernment bureaus and agencies. And 
I intend to ask that adequate ap- 
propriations be given to the Civil 
Service Commission. 


I shall appoint to the Cabinet and 
other executive positions only those 


whose belief in the merit system will | 


lead to its full support. I shall ap- 
point only men of ability with rec- 
ords of actual accomplishment. 
And, under my administration, no 
man who remains a member of the 
Republican National Committee will 
be connected in any capacity with 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

It is imperative that the members 
of the Civil Service Commission 
should thoroughly understand the 
problems of government personnel. 
It is imperative they administer the 
civil service laws impartially and 
humanely. I shall ask the com- 
mission to study at once the best 
way to place part-time and contract 
employes within the merit system. 


WOULD PROTECT WORKERS 

And I shall ask that the Civil 
Service Commission provide open 
hearings—a sourt of appeals—for 
employes against whom charges 
have been made that may lead to 


the loss of their jobs. When such 
charges are made the accuser 


Not True Insurance, He Declares 


= 


from that of 


In most Europ@in nations labor 
has become a clasg apart. In Amer- 
ica labor always has been merged 
in the nation as a whole. 


THE GOMPERS POLICY 

Labor in this country has pro- 
gressed by following the Gompers 
policy of keeping free from entan- 
gliement with any political group. 
That policy more than anything else 
is responsible for the steady advance 
it has made. 

In the United States real wages 
have constantly increased, but at 
the same time labor has retained 
its freedom. More than that, it has 
won general recognition of its right 
to freedom of action. 

We are witnessing in this coun- 
try today an effort to introduce into 
the camp of American labor the Eu- 
ropean system of political alliances 
which invariably victimizes labor. 

In trying times leaders always arise 
who claim they can deliver the 
labor vote to one political camp or 
the other. Back in 1904 even Mr. 
Gompers, himself, was accused of 
belonging to this class. The cry 
was raised: “Gompers has promised 
to deliver labor vote.” Years later 
when writing the story of his wand he 
made reply: I quote: 

“I knew full well that I could not 
deliver the labor vote nor did I make 
any such promise or pretense. It 
was simply absurd for.any one to 
charge that 1 had in mind either 
the desire or the will or the ability 
to deliver the labor vote. 


“To meet that unjust criticism 
and attack I frequently declared 
upon the public platform as well 
as. in conferences and writings 
that I had not the power to de- 
liver the vote of any man. The only 


vote which I controlled was my 
own.” 


NO “CLASSES” IN AMERICA 

Mr. Gompers spoke truly. No one 
can deliver the labor vote of 
America to any one political party. 

Why? Because there are no 
classes in America. We are one 
We are a 
nation of individuals and of freg- 
men. As freemen we may differ in 
our opinions on national affairs. 
But we are one people however much 
we may differ. 

That is the unique feature of our 
System. Any one who 
claims to be able to deliver, or strives 
to deliver any part of the American 


people to a political master is be- 
traying the creed of America. Such 
&@ person is sowing the seeds of de- 
struction for all of us. He threatens 
to destroy the one classless nation 
in a world divided by class hatred 
and overshadowed by the tragedy of 
disunion. 

Let us stand in the future, as in 


the past, a united people, a united 
nation! 


CRITICIZES THE PAY ROLL TAX 

Now, in conclusion I want to dis- 
cuss another matter of deep con- 
cern to labor. 


I have been frankly exposing the 
inadequacies, the inequalities, the 
dangers and the disappointments in- 
herent in the compulsory insurance 
programs of the New Deal. At the 
Same time I have been offering in 
its stead a practical and a construc- 
tive program of real security. 

The present Administration claims 
that the burdens of the Social Se- 
curity Act fall mainly upon the em- 
ployers. 

The real facts are that they fall 
almost entirely on the workers. They 
must pay twice; once directly when 
the tax is deducted from their pay 
envelopes in increasing amounts un- 
til it reaches 3 per cent. 


They must pay again indirectly in 
reduced employment, higher prices 
or lower wages. 

These inevitably must result from 
the 6 per cent pay roll taxes on their 
employers, who must pass on these 
increased costs to the public in one 
form or another. 


I have already pointed out that 
about half of our workers, those en- 
gaged in agriculture, household work 
and the like, are excluded from the 
benefits of the act; that this is the 
largest tax measure in our history; 
that the younger workers are forced 
to carry a disproportionately higher 
share of the burden than the older 
workers; and that Federal bureau- 
crats will check and recheck every 
pay envelope and every shift of jobs 
of every man and woman covered 
by the act. 

I have also shown that the act 
does not set up a true insurance 
plan; that the taxes collected are 
not held in any savings or reserve 
fund as claimed. Instead they are 
diverted into government bonds, I. 
O. U.’s. 


When payments become due they 
must be currently authorized by 
Congress and newly financed. 


The act at best is only a promise 


Governor Landon Outlines His Labor Program 
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of the Government to raise money 
at some future time—if it can. 
Meanwhile the proceeds of these 
taxes in the hands of this Adminis- 
tration will be used to meet current 
deficits and future extravagances. 

This is not social security. It will 
create social insecurity. 


PREFERS A STATE PLAN 

On the other hand, we Republi- 
cans have pledged ourselves to pro- 
vide assistance to the needy, blind 
and crippled, to foster the promo- 
tion of child welfare and the im- 
provement of the public health serv- 
ice. 


Our platform proposes to encour- 
age adoption by the States of hon- 
est and practical programs of un- 
employment insurance. 


This position is taken because all 
past experience abroad with this 
type of insurance has been a bitter 
disappointment. 


Practically every plan has broken 
down after a few months in the face 
of a depression of any duration. 
The only real reserve to meet pro- 
longed unemployment is sound Gov- 
ernment credit based upon a bal- 
anced budget, and a low national 
‘debt. These facilitate necessary 
borrowing in time of need. 


PROTECTION FOR AGED 

We Republicans further pledge 
ourselves to provide every American 
citizen over 65 with the supplemen- 
tary payment necessary to give a 
minimum income sufficient to pro- 
tect him or her from want. 


This is a genuine old-age pension 
plan which, I have always believed 
should not be based on the pauper’s 
Oath, although this oath may be re- 
quired under the present Social] Se- 
curity Act. 

Our plan of Federal grants-in-aid 
by the States will be on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. The necessary funds 
will be raised by means of a special 
tax, directly levied, and widely dis- 
tributed. 


For, only if every one bears his 
just share can we hope to prevent 
the plan being used for political 
purposes. Our program contemplates 
administration by the States on a 
nonpolitical basis in order to end 
centralized control in Washington. 

My criticism of the present act 
is not that its purpose is bad. It 
is that this act will involve a cruel 
disappointment for those of our 
people least able to bear the shock 
of disappointment. 

To these—our old people and our 
workers struggling for better condi- 
tion—I will not promise the moon. 
I promise only what I know can be 
performed; economy; a living pen- 
sion, and such security as can be 
provided by a generous people. 


should face the accused. In my opin- 
ion, anything short of such protec- 
tion to our government worker is 
unjust and un-American. 

A trained and efficient civil 
service personnel is a sound eco- 
nomic investment. It should ap- 
peal to every taxpayer. Political 
turnover in government offices en- 
courages waste, inefficient and neg- 
lect of duty. It destroys morale. It 
lowers respect for a government 
service. We need in government 
more civil service like the rank and 
file of post office employes—faithful 
men and women who have been ap- 
pointed on merit and have advanced 
on merit. 

It is my Intention to broaden the 
merit system of promotion in each 
department so that employes may 
look forward to continuous ad- 
vancement. 

More than ten years ago Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote to the Nationa! Civil 
Service Reform League as follows: 


“I should like to see one of the 
great parties come forward with a 
challenge to the other party offering 
to enter into a compact to uphold 
and maintain the civil service: to 
recognize that while a few positions 
at the top—policy-making posi- 
tions—must of necessity be filled by 
party men, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of government employes 
should be something more than 
party workers.” 

Since writing those words Mr. 
Roosevelt has become President. As 
the head of one of the great parties 
and as President he not only has 
been shadow-boxing with his own 
challenge; he has abandoned his 
own principles. 


TAX-EATING BUREAUCRACY 


The time has come to get rid of 
this tax-eating bureaucracy. We 


must return to a liberal democratic 
system. 

The task of those who follow this 
Administration will be no bed of 
roses. It will not be a job for 
geniuses who despise arithmetic. 
It will be a grinding undramatic 
responsibility — without fireworks 
and without showmanship. It wil 
call for the simple virtues without 
which no family, no business and no 
government can long endure. 

But the task can be performed. 
It can be performed by an Admin- 
istration determined to give’ our 
people a government that is efi- 
cient, economical and honest. 

It can be performed because the 
American people will support an 
Administration which is looking 
after their affairs instead of trying 
to perpetuate itself in power. 

As Chief Executive I shall devote 
myself to this task with all the en- 
ergy and determination that I pos- 
sess. As Chief Executive I intend 
to have good government. 
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+ THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS—MORE 


+ 


‘THE Family of Nations dur- 
ing the week was reminded 
frankly of the alternatives it 
faces. One was posed in scenes 
of saber rattling by a stern- 
visaged individual of forceful 
words. The other was set 
forth in a democratic gather- 
ing by a soft-spoken individual 
given to homilies on world 
trade. The locale of one was 
Italy, where was begun on Oct. 
28 the fifteenth year since the 
Fascist march on Rome; the 
other, the United States, where 
the Goddess of Liberty was 
marking her 50th year of pre- 
siding over New York harbor. 
Shouted Benito Mussolini, he of | 
the one school: 

“Eternal peace ... is absurd and 
impossible. Italy's olive branch | 
grows out of an immense forest of | 
8,000,000 bayonets. .. . The Italian | 
people, which gave its blood for the | 
empire, is ready for any trial when | 
the crucial hour approaches. . . 
Our security is in our force. Above | 
all, it is in our iron will... . This 
year, No. 14 of the Fascist regime, 
has been a fortunate year for us, 


but the new year, No. 15, will be no 
less lucky. 


“This is our faith and strong will, 
a will pointed and tempered as the 


Disarmament” Says Hull—Spain Still the Major Problem 


blades of our steel, a faith which 
when it encounters difficulties faces 
them and burns its vessels behind 

Said Cordell Hull, he of the other 
schbdol: 

“The struggle for democracy, for 
security, and for social justice is 
one that must be conducted on 
many fronts. But on every front 
the progress made will be limited 
by the extent to which we are first 
successful in banishing the specter 
of war and in creating those condi- 
tions of economic well-being for the 


masses of the people which make | 


for peace within, no less than be- 
tween, nations.... 

“The economic well-being of peo- 
ples is the greatest single protection 
against civil strife, large arma- 
ments, war. ... In promoting 


nomic disarmament and the liber- | 
. | alization 


of world trade. we are 
helping to lay the most important 
groundwork for world peace. And in 
promoting world peace we are 
strengthening the foundations of 


@emocracy, security and social 
justice.” 
The developments of the week 


would seem to indicate that while 


the Family of Nations is showing 
some sympathy with the second 
thesis, it cannot or will not give up 
the first as yet. 

POWERS AND SPAIN.—The 

sessions of name-calling into 
which the committee on non-inter- 
vention in Spain has fallen, are 
contributing little to effective neu- 
trality. 

Lord Plymouth called the dele- 
gates of the 27 powers together in 
London on Oct. 28. After six hours 
of wrangling, the group resorted to 
the usual procedure in case of 
pending crisis or deadlock — ad- 
journment for a week. 

But before it adjourned, the com- 
mittee decided ‘Soviet members 
vigorously dissenting) that the pre- 
vious Russian charges that Portu- 
gal and Italy had violated the 
agreement not to ship arms to 
either warring faction in Spain had 
not been proved. 

Also, it was agreed that Russia 
should remain a committee mem- 
ber despite its cryptic announce- 
ment a week earlier that it was 
bound to the agreement only to the 
Same extent as the others. 


London was a whispering gallery 
about this country or that sending 
aid to one side or the other in Spain. 
In Moscow it was officially an- 
nounced that Russians had contrib- 
uted more than nine anda half 
million dollars for women and chil- 
dren in loyalist Spanish territory 
In Lisbon, it Was announced that the 


| Portuguese Government had recog- 


| nized General 


Franco. 


| A 1D FOR MADRID.—I{ the diplo- 


matists had thought to stave off 

a crisis among the non-intervention 

powers in London until the Spanish 

struggle reached a definite turning 

point, they may be forced to another 
tack. 

The turning point may be coming 


—but not the one they had ex- 
pected. The Madrid Government, 
with the receipt of speedy baby 


tanks, war planes and vessels from 
reportedly outside sources—Russia 
and Mexico, according to most ad- 
vices, while 15 planes were first 
reported to be of American origin— 
is taking on new life. Definite of- 
fensives have been ordered against 
the rebels. 

Meantime, at Washington, the 
new Spanish envoy, Don Fernando 


+> 


Two Roads to Peace: “By Arms,” Says Mussolini; By Economic 


de Los Rios predicted before the 


National Press Club the victory of 
the Government forces 
ERMAN ITALIAN ACCORD.— 
Spain, the dangers of a European 
clash are growing again. 


| of this development, the new Fascist | 
line-up between Germany and Italy | 


takes on fresh significance. 

Just how far the two dictatorships 
actually went in pledging coopera- 
tion with each other is rather difi- 
cult to gather from the cryptic an- 


| nouncement of principles of the ac- 


cord by Italian Foreign Minister, 
Count Ciano, at Munich, after his 
conversations with Reich officials. 
The points on which there is 
agreement are as follows: Coopera- 
tion for European peace and con- 


cerning the interests of the two 
countries: a united front to defend 
European civilization social 


and cultural dangers (Germany has 
already called one of these commu- 
nism’): reconstruction of Spain's 
territorial and colonial integrity 
(that is, no division of Spanish land 
spoils in exchange for aid), and rec- 
ognition that the government head- 
ed by General Franco has the sup- 
port of the Spanish people; cooper- 
ation in the Danubian sector; con- 
clusion of a new Locarno agreement 
confined strictly to western Europe: 
the granting of economic conces- 


| sions in Ethiopia to Germany. 


In connection with the latter 


| 


In view | 


point, the Reich had first recognized | 


the Italian annexation of Ethiopia. 
* * * 


| ARMAMENT.—While th? 
With outside aid getting in to | ~ 


United States celebrated Navy 
Day on Oct. 27, fresh reports of 
progress in the world’s rearming 


came into Washington. 


— 


France on that day revealed plans 
for strengthening its air fleet be- 
yond all proportions yet coriceived 
The Cabinet and Ministerial Coun- 
cil adopted recommendations to sub- 
mit to parliament asking for five 
billion francs ($232,625,000) to build 
hundreds of new war planes 

Meanwhile, Sir Samuel 
British First Lord of the Admiralty, 
ceclared in London on Oct. 30, “If 
rearmament is too slow, the Gov- 


| ernment’s mind is not closed to the 


possible necessity of demanding 
drastic wartime powers such as the 
Defense of the Realm Act.” 


The Belgium Chamber of Deputies 
on Oct. 30 approved the new foreign 
policy of “independence.” Foreign 
Minister Spaak explained that “Bel- 
gium's role is to give all neighbors 
a guarantee that in no case Belgium 
will permit her territory to be used 
aS a passage or base for occupation 
for an aggressor against any other 
country.” Thus, was launched Be!l- 
gium rearming. 

* * * 
E FAR EAST.—'An Asiatic war 
within a year or possibly within 


a month.” is now the forecast of 
Chinese officials. They were led to 
this gloomy outlook during the week 


as Japan made new demands on 


China to accept its terms for settling 


| the Sino-Japanese differences. 


Hoare, | 


Tension was increased further 
when the Chinese Foreign Office 
presented protests on the following 
subjects to the Japanese Embassy 
at Nanking on Oct. 30: Japanese 
military maneuvers in the Tientsin- 
Peiping area; dope peddling at Tai- 
yuan; speculative rumors following 
the assassination of the chairman 
of the Hupeh Government. 

* * 


N OTES.—In his first speech from 
~ the throne to the opening of 


| the British Parliament on Oct. 30, 


King Edward issued an implied in- 
vitation to the Central European na- 
tions to seek peaceful revision of the 
World War treaties. It was an- 
nounced in Commons that the Gov- 
ernment would undertake to sup- 
press anti-semitism. Premier Bald- 
win made several shifts in the Cab- 
inet, most important of which was 
the demotion of the economic Na- 
tionalist, Walter Elliott, from his 
post as Minister of Agriculture. 

The Soviet Government on Oct. 28 
revalued its currency, pegged to the 
franc, to bring it in line with the 
latter. The rouble is now four and 
one-quarter francs. 


P. A. FRepericx. 
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For “Night-and-Day” 
Smokers 
| —A Light Smoke! 


Even though you've been 
smoking through most of 


the evening, you'll find that 
your midnight Lucky tastes 
as good os your Lucky oat 


cleor throat...reach for 
o Lucky — a light smokel 


and all through 


o clean taste, a 
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American Tobacets Company 
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When Fun and Smoking , 
| Last Way Into the Night... | 


On party nights—or whenever you do a lot of smoking— 
you ll find that Luckies, a light smoke, are a comfort as well 
as a joy! For since Luckies are a light smoke, there's no 
wear and tear on your throat. Luckies wear well ...they're 
the only cigarette that's “Toasted”. . . your protection 
against irritation. So tomorrow, or better, right now, reach 
for a Lucky—rich with the taste of fine center-leaf tobacco. . 
It's a good morning smoke with a clean, fresh taste. And it's 
a good night smoke...easy on you... gentle. It's never too 
late for a light smoke . . . never too late for a Lucky! 


* * NEWS FLASH! * * 


82 years old—She Knows Her Popular Music 


oke! 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bowlesof Uvalde, Texas, 


isa real “Sweepstakes” fan. She writes: 
“1 am 82 years old and this is the first 
time I have ever won anything abso- 
lutely free, and am I pleased!” Con- 
gratulations, Mrs. Bowles. We're cer- 


tainly pleased, too, that you won. 


Lucky Strike “Sweepstakes.” 


And if you're not already smoking 
Luckies, buy a pack today and try them. 
Maybe you've been missing some- 
thing. You'll appreciate the advan- 
tages of Luckies—a Light Smoke of 


rich, ripe-bodied tobacco. 


Have you entered yet? Have you 
won your delicious Lucky Strikes? 
There's music on the air. Tune in 
“Your Hit Parade’ —Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings. Listen, judge, and 
compare the tunes—then try Your 


— 
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Should Public Finance 


Political Contests ? 


*‘UGGESTION that political con- 
“tests be financed with public 
funds is condemned by 87 per cent of 
the newspapers commenting although 
13 per cent concede the plan might 
work some good. 

Senator Lonergan (Dem.) of Con- 
necticut, chairman of the Senate 
committee on campaign expenditures, 
is supported by most newspapers in 
his opposition to large private cam- 
paign contributions. 


Chief among the objections to the Lonergan plan, 
the editors make, are the advantages to be gained 
by the party in, power, because of its access to 
means of publicity not open to the opposition, and 
the feeling on the part of the public that it would 
not be willing to finance minor parties of a radical 
nature 

Much political history is reviewed by the news- 
papers in pointing to previous attempts to estabd- 
lish this method of financing, in the years since 
Theodore Roosevelt first proposed it 

It is also recalled that Colorado enacted such a 
law. and that it was declared unconstitutional by 
the state supreme court. 


HOW DIVIDE THE MONEY? 


Certainly a plan of the sort would have its ad- 
vantages,” declares the Kalamazoo ( Mich.) Gazette 
(Rep.), although that paper concedes that it would 
“involve practical difficulties, saying 

It has been suggested that each party might be 
allowed a percentage of the total equal to its own 
percentage of the vote cast in the previous elec- 
tion. An arrangement like that might be about as 
fair as any, but there can be no doubt that it would 
give a definite advantage to the party in power... . 

“Most experienced political observers,” advises the 
Savannah Morning News (Dem.), “doubt that such 
proposals will ever be enacted by Congress. For 
one thing, the party which expects to have the 
larger campaign chest would probably oppose being 
limited to the same expenditures as its rival. Also, 
equal expenditures might well benefit the party in 
power, because the ‘ins’ have the better facilities 
for getting free publicity than the ‘outs.’ 

“Difficulty would arise in apportioning funds to 
minor parties, or to new parties which might 
arise... . And the uproar from some quarters would 
be terrific if ‘taxpayers’ money’ were used to spread 
the propaganda of the Communists, the Socialists, 
and Father Coughlin.” 


A SKEPTICAL COMMENT 
“Quit spoofing!” advises the Canton ‘Ohio! Re- 
pository (Ind.) and that paper adds: “Since Sena- 


tor Lonergan undoubtedly knows what is going on 
in the country today with regard to the New Deal's 
attempts to perpetuate itself and because as chair- 
man of the Senate committee on campaign ex- 
penditures he should know how New Dealers are 
getting their money, he may as well quit spoofing. 
Get wise, Senator, get wise.” 

“The plan naturally would be opposed,” thinks 
the South Bend Tribune ‘(Rep.), “by the party that 
expected to have the largest campaign fund under 
the present free system. Then, too, mandatory 
equal expenditures would tend to benefit the party 
in power, which would have the patronage, ‘pork’ 
and ordinarily the free publicity advantages in ad- 
dition to the taxpayers’ money formally disbursed 
for campaign financing. Complications apparently 
would arise if apportionment of campaign funds to 
minor parties were provided for; and many taxpay- 
ers would vigorously oppose a system that per- 
mitted use of their money only for the benefit of 
the two major parties.” 

“It is without question,” according to the Bal- 
timore Sun (Dem.), “desirable to check the abuses 
which are possible under a system by which all 
campaigns for public office are financed by con- 
tributions from private citizens. There is always 
a danger that such contributions will influence the 
stand of their recipients on public questions and 
there is. on occasion, a danger of positively cor- 
rupt understandings between campaign donors and 
candidates 


THE COLORADO EXPERIMENT 

“In 1909,” recalls the Roanoke World-News ‘Dem.). 
“the State of Colorado passed an act giving to each 
party for legitimate campaign expenses 25 cents 
for each vote cast for the candidate of that party 
for Governor in the preceding election, private con- 
tributions being forbidden save that a candidate 
might use in his campaign up to 40 per cent of the 
first year's salary of the office he sought. The act 
was later invalidated as contrary to the State Con- 
Stitution. And it was regarded as unworkable.” 

An advantage in the present system which ap- 
peals to the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News ‘Ind.) 
is that “campaigns put a lot of money into circula- 
lion,” and that paper comments: 

If too great restrictions were to be placed upon 
campaign expenditures many voters would not 
have an opportunity to hear such thorough discus- 
sions of the issues as is the case today. There must 
be some regulation, of course, that the party hav- 
ing the greatest amount of money at its command 
is NOL given undue advantage, but the regulation 
mus! not be too strict and the financing of the 
compaigns should not be a gevernmental affair.” 


RESTRICTIVE PLAN SUGGESTED 


“The plan is not impractical,” contends the Dan- 


bury ‘Conn.) News-Times (‘Ind.). “It could be 
made operative at comparatively small expense. 
For instance, all campaign articles might be re- 


duced to a single volume, in which each party 
would have its place, and this might be circulated 
to each voter. Such discussion would be tremen- 
dously more helpful than the sort that is commonly 
employed under present methods. Use of radio 
might be allotted in the same way. Halls might be 
provided by each community, on a scale just to all.” 

“Would not an administration in power,” asks 
the Lynchburg Advanie (Dem.), “be sorely tempted 
to take advantage of such a plan to favor those 
of a like political complexion at the expense of 
candidates of a different political faith? How would 
the American Government be able to finance the 
political ambitions of communist candidates who 
desire to overthrow the republican form of gov- 


P 


Meas? ster Times-Union 


The Last Laugh 


=z 


ernment in America? Would an Administration 
avowedly wet give a national prohibition party a 
‘break’ in financing its campaign? 

“There are many new problems that would arise 
if Congress should approve the Lonergan proposal. 
Perhaps the new issues created would bring about 
even more abuses than now are prevalent in a sys- 
tem of private financing of campaign elections.” 


NOT A NEW PROPOSAL 


“This is not a new idea in American politics,” 


avers the Macon (‘Ga.) Telegraph ‘(Dem.), “be- 
cause almost 30 years ago President Theodore 
Roosevelt, in an annual message to Congress, pro- 


posed that the Government provide funds for the 
legitimate campaign expenses of ‘each of the great 
national parties.’ 


“In 1908 and again in 1924 the Democratic plat- 


Record Vote Forecast: 


Press Debates Cause 


NPRECEDENTED registration 
of voters throughout the country 
is interpreted in two ways by the 
press. To 64 per cent of commenting 
newspapers the increase is due to in- 
terest aroused by an exciting cam- 
paign. To others the increase spells 
a deeper interest on the part of vot- 
ers in the issues presented. 


“Aside from political considerations,” thinks the 
Rochester Times-Union (iInd.), “it is encouraging 
when evidence points to the deeper interest that is 
being taken in national affairs.” 

“More Americans than ever before accept seri- 
ously their responsibilities as citizens,” concludes 
the Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent (Ind.), “and 
this is important if a free nation is to endure.” 


SIGN OF INDEPENDENCE? 


Evidence of independence is found in the regis- 
tration figures by the Baitimore Sun (Dem.), and 
the Sun believes “there is no reason to believe 
that voters will abandon that wise policy.” 

Added to this conclusion is the fact brought out 
by the Kalamazoo Gazette (Rep.) that the enroll- 
ment figures indicate that all types of communi- 
ties and city sections are represented in the regis- 
tration, and that all trends are likely to be repre- 
sented in the actual balloting. 

The Newark Evening News (Ind.) warns: “The 
heavy increase in registration generally, the extent 
to which the Presidential campaign monopolizes 
private consideration and the special legisiative 
session extending for three hours the legal voting 
time in New York State offer visible evidence that 
there will be an unprecedented vote on Nov. 3. 


A WHOLESOME SIGN 


“It is reasonable to expect because of the enor- 


Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


Strange Sounds From The Pay Envelope 


‘Rep.), “for popular government can flourish and 
preserve itself against the insidious foes of democ- 
racy only by the general participation of citizens 
in voting. 

“The issues at stake this year are in their funda- 
mental importance for the future of the Union of 
far more moment than those agitating the coun- 
try in the two preceding Presidentia] elections.” 


TRUTHS BROUGHT HOME 


“The issue of government as a business,” observes 
the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram (Ind.), “has been con- 
verted into an individual issue as it never has been 
done before. The emphasis that has been placed 
upon the relationship of taxes to the household 
budget has undoubtedly aroused the interest of 


form advocated that a maximum be fixed by law 
and the 1924 
platform recommended also a maximum for total 
with public funds made 
available for ‘reasonable’ publicity in both primary 


for private campaign contributions, 
campaign expenditures, 


and general elections.” 


2,000,000.” 


terest,” 


mous interest the vote in New Jersey will exceed 
substantially the 1,629,507 polled in 1932. 
forecasts place the vote in this State as high as 


“There is a healthful sign in the increased in- 
believes the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


Some 


countless thousands of women voters who hitherto 
have only been apathetically interested in politics. 
Speakers and writers reflecting every phase of po- 


| litical thought have concentrated on the driving 


business.” 


argument that the nation’s business is the family’s 
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LETTERS OF Be BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


(Editor's Note-—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Were They “12 Lean Years?” 

Sir:—As to Mr. Roosevelt's statement 
in his Omaha speech, Oct. 10, about the 
“12 lean years” preceding his Adminis- 
tration, the facts are that these 12 years 
from 1921 to 1933 were not lean years, 
either in products of the soil or in prices 
of the products... . 

The records snow that during those 
“12 lean years” we raised more corn and 
wheat every year, and some years twice 
as much, as any year of the Roosevelt 
Administration, yet the average prices 
for those “12 lean years” were wheat $1 
per bushel, corn 70', cents per bushel 
and hogs $8.90 per cwt. The price for 
hogs went as high as $15.25. and the 
same for veal calves. 

Farmers got $10.25 for hogs as late as 
the Fall of 1930—and they weren't being 
given a bonus of $2.50 per cwt. to get 
that price, either. 

Our Government was not then hand- 
ing out four billion dollars a year in an 
effort to keep the prices up, or killing six 
million pigs, a hundred thousand brood 
sows, and destroying other farm prod- 


partment of Commerce and given out 
by the present Adminisirtation. And 
the 1936 importations of farm products 
top these figures. 

Will some of our good farm friends 
in the West please inform us of the East 
how their economic farm problems will 
be solved when their business is being 
given to other countr‘es? 

Providence, R. I. DANIEL F. JOY. 
* * * 


Fears Old Guard Influence 

Sir:—Old Guard Republicans now 
“Say it with sunflowers:” but the Big 
Idea behind remains apparent—and the 
Big “Idealists” who cherish it. 

Thus, the most telling argument for 
the President's reelection is, after all, the 
reactionary element of the opposition 

EDWARD F. O'FALLON, JR. 
Louisville, Ky. 
* * 


Humoring the “United Front” 
Sir:—I do not take much stock in the 
charge that President Roosevelt is a 
Communist at heart. ... He is deathly 
afraid of Communism but has not the 
fortitude to tangle with it, so he humors 
it, hoping to dull its ruthlessness by his 
surfeit. He calls this liberalism. In 
other words, the President kids himself 
that if he lets the radicals smell the 
cork it will be easier to keep them from 


Blame for Both Parties 

Sir:—We are in a very paradoxical 
predicament. ... 

We have been so rich that we were 
poor. There was so much building ma- 
terial that thousands were homeless. 
There was so much textiles, etc., that 
tens of thousands were naked. There 
was so much foodstuff that teeming mul- 
titudes were hungry unto death. 

What do we get a as remedy? “Pot 
calls Kettle black.” Everybody is right 
and everybody else is wrong. The “ins” 
cuss and abuse the “outs.” And vice 
versa. 

All of which is purely political propa- 
ganda... . If the old parties have grown 
so badly off color that each must paint 
the other black before it can, itself, make 
a decent appearance, they are too badly 
off color to be of any further beneficial 
use. 

Both parties have been in during the 
past 15 years and neither avoided nor 
overcame the depression. Republicans 
were in office when the thing started. 
Democrats cuss them for letting it get 
the upper hand of them, while it has 
been growing steadily worse with their 
own mishandling, and the Republicans 
cuss the Democrats for failing to cope 
with a thing which these same Repub- 
licans permitted to start and get com- 


> om. The taxes we have seen so far are 


only the beginning of what we will see if 
Mr. Roosevelt is re-elected in November. 
3arnesville, Ga. ERNEST C. SMITH. 
** * 

Gov. Landon’s Qualifications 

Sir:—As I see it, your publication is 
dangerous. If you don't know it, you 
should know. 

Gov. Landon is not Presidential tim- 
ber. You will later agree with me if he 
should be elected. 


Oskaloosa, Ia. FP. K. UNDERWOOD. 


Sir:—It is being argued that Gov. Lan- 
don is poorly qualified to be President 
as he is not familiar with international 
matters and is not an orator. 

Abraham Lincoln came from a “prairie 
State” and did a very creditable job... . 
To be a flutnt orator is a great asset to 
any man in public life but there are 
other qualifications that go farther to- 
ward fitting a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Business training that comes 
from being in business for business’ sake 
rather than as a hobby, teaches that 
more must come in than goes out if the 
business is to exist. 

HARRY ARMSTRONG. 
Armington, Mont. 
x* * 


Acts vs. Promises 


owen the bottle; and the radicals know their Sir:—Franklin D. Roosevelt has been 
Rays Crossing. Ind. J. C. BRILEY. chances will be better with the cork out. ’ ’ in office three and a half long years and 
-& « So they have got together on the im- ee what he has done—his sins of omission 
. mediate common project... . Predicts Higher Taxes and commission—speak so very loudly I 
Agricultural Imports There is unlimited freedom to manu- Sir:—When Mr. Roosevelt was cam- cannot now hear one word that he 


Sir:—The records of the Department 
of Commerce show that importation of 
344.240 bushels of corn in 1932 jumped 
to 32,242,296 bushels in 1935, representing 
1,814,000 acres of farm land not utilized 
and 99,720 persons deprived of employ- 
ment 

In 1932, 940,402.534 pounds of lard sub- 
stitutes were imported and in 1935, 1,- 
498.914.163 pounds. Thirteen million 
acres of farm land and 938,723 persons 
could have provided them 


In 1932, 321.971 tons of crain were im- 


facture social unrest; and the President's 
fumbling liberalism threatens the sol- 
vency of our national economy, which 
is @ prime cause of genuine social unrest 
and defenselessness. LEE SMITH. 
Hoisington, Kans. 


* * * 


A Far-reaching Amendment 

Sir:—On June 8 Senator Henry F. 
Ashurst of Arizona, a New Dealer, in- 
troduced in the Senate a resolution for 
an amendment to the Constitution. It 
passed a second reading and was re- 


’ 1¢ enormous 
ported. Comes 1935 and tt ae . lerred to the Judiciary Committee of the 
amount of 1,654,520 tons came into this . 
country. For its growth 6.428.140 acres Senate. Section | reads as follows: 
“The Congress shall have power to 


of farm land would have been required 
and 182,588 persons. 

In 1932, 6,237,479 pounds of milk, but- 
ter, and eggs were imported. In 1935 
the importations amounted to 34,199,- 
688 pounds. 

If all the 1935 importations of farm 
products had been grown in this coun- 
try that have been imported from for- 
eign countries, 33,000,000 acres of farm 
land would have been used and work 
given to 1,741,029. 

These figures are from the U. S. De- 


make laws to regulate agriculture, com- 
merce, industry and labor.” 

Only 15 words—but those 15 words put 
into the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to regiment the lives of 
125,000,000 people. It CAN happen here 

President Roosevelt and the various 
candidates now running for Congress 
Should state clearly now, before elec- 
tion, whether they favor or do not favor 
the proposed amendment. 

HOWARD W. GARNER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


paigning for office in 1932 he discussed 
the tax situation in his Pittsburgh speech 
on Oct. 19. Among other things he said 
was this: “Taxes are paid in the sweat of 
very man who labors.” 

He took up the question again in his 
book, “Looking Forward,” that he pub- 
lished the month he took office, March. 
1933. Again he took the sound position 
of his Pittsburgh speech and said: 

“No man in public office today can fail 
© realize the demand and the need for 
lower taxes. He knows that business, in- 
dustry and agriculture are straining under 
1 tax load heavier than they can safely 
year. He knows that high taxes are one 
of the contributive causes of unemploy- 
ment.” 

Apparently in the intervening years he 
has forgotten all about the fact that, as he 
said in 1932, “taxes are paia in the sweat 
of every man who labors,” and that, as he 
said in 1933, “high taxes are one of the 
contributive causes of unemployment.” 

So far as the country knows he gave 
no consideration to the possibility of re- 
ducing expenditures. He turned to the 
other course of asking for more taxes— 
in addition to the higher taxes imposed 
last year. One thing may be banked 


His philosophy that left is right, and 
right is wrong, and wrong wrongs no 
one is a cyclone of stale air.... 
Belle Glade, Fla. WATSON BURNETTE. 
* * * 


Getting Out the Vote 

Sir:—In the Tampa Tribune appears 
a front-page story: “School Boards Can 
Close Schools, Use School Busses on Nov. 
3 To Get Out the Vote.” . Now if this 
isn’t a case of political use of public tax 
money for vote-getting I don't know what 
is. M. J. 
Zephyrhills, Pia. 

x* * 
Carried Two Ways 

Sir:—You have a splendid publication 
for clear-cut thinking and interpreta- 
tion of views. That is a tonic nowa- 
days. ... 

I've been interested in your Yeas and 
Nays. The writers in their indorsement 
or rejection of the New Deal seem di- 
vided geographically in this county. As 
one paper had it, Roosevelt wil] probably 
carry the States he has been carrying— 
financially. E. H. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


Press Fears Shortage 


In Skilled Labor 


REPORTS of a shortage of skilled 

artisans in many trades, evokes 
increasing discussion in the press. 
Commenting newspapers are unani- 
mous in urging remedial measures, 
either by the apprentice system or by 
trade schools. 


“With a boom in building construction looming,” 
Suggests the Nashua (N. H.) Telegram (‘iInd.) “it 
is now reported that in the building trades the 
shortage of competent workers is so acute that the 
average age in the skilled carpenter trade is more 
than 50 years... . Because for six years there has 
been little replacement from below in the ranks of 
skilled labor, there is now a shortage, although mil- 
lions are unemployed 

“Industry must revive and encourage appren- 
ticeship as a matter of self-preservation, for it is 
still true that the skilled workmen set the pace and 
maintain the standards of industry.” 


WHEN SKILL RUSTS AWAY 


“Skilled workmen, out of work for a long time 
or placed upon unskilled work,” according to the 
Burlington Hawkeye Gazette (Rep.), “lose their 
skill. Thus they may be lost for life, to themselves 
and to industry. It has been found in England, 
and is now being found in America, that when re- 
vival comes, too many of these men are passed by 
in the newly created skilled jobs, that new and 
younger men are trained for the special] jobs on 
hand. 

“*What is to be done with these lost men?’ is the 
question an employment engineer asks and has, 
himself, been seeking the answer at home and 
abroad. 

“We ought to work out a means of supplying 
reviving industry with the skill required, including 
means of restraining people who have been too 
long on a dole or relief work.” 


A TASK FOR INDUSTRY 


“In recent months as business appeared to be on 
the mend,” says the Worcester ‘(Mass.) Gazette 
(Ind.), “employers have discovered, they say, that 
while there is abundant unskilled help, they have 
difficulty finding trained artisans, trained machine 
operators, men who have developed special abilities 
through years of practice and study. And, they 
add, industry has trouble getting back to thriving 
conditions, if it must depend on unskilled help, 
however eager and willing to work that help may 
BO. ccs 

“In the old days the apprentice system took care 
of industrial and trade training. Nowadays we have 
trade schools and technical courses in public 
schools. But a program of courses within industry 
itself, which could combine work with study, and 
which could stimulate ambition and help workers 
to realize it, seems to have excellent features that 
other plans lack.” 


Cartoonist Sweigert in the San Francisco Chronicle 


No Wonder! 


Quips in the News 
No Fertility In Such 


One crop that might well be plowed under is 
such political palaver as “grass growing in New 
York streets” and “green pastures” promised for 
everybody.—Scranton Times. 


But Football Remains 
It's going to be pretty tough, after election, this 
thing of not having any more straw votes to argue 
about.—Burlington Hawkeye Gazette. 


Revolt of the Victim 
Political speaker: 
dense crowd here tonight.” 
Voice from the rear: “Don't be too much pleased. 
We're not all dense.”"—Wall Street Journal. 
* 


Battling the Machine 
Senator Vandenberg’s plan of holding debates 
with a phonograph record has its dangers. There 
would undoubtedly be a strong temptation to break 
the record in case the disc happened to be getting 
the better of it—Roanoke Times. 


* 


Makes All the World Akin 
President Roosevelt knows how to hold the sym- 
pathy of the masses, He goes fishing and catches 
no fish.—Paterson (N. J.) News. 
* ¥ 
Lo, the Poor Democrat 
The Maine hunting season is on, and this is the 
place for a word of warning. Down East Democrats 
are scarce again, and no lover of nature would 
shoot one.—Barron's Weekly. 


Taxpayers in the Air 
The height to which taxes can soar seems to be 
limited only by the ability of taxpayers to go up in 
the air.—Glendale (Calif.) News-Press. 
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, : a When in 1933 we came to Wash- 
work contributes to the progress of this great industry. 
without works is dead. We acted— 
not for a few of us but for all of us. 
< That program worked. 
“NICE FAIRY STORY” 
But the Republican leadership is 
<> still the same. It still preaches the 
ue - You do not need me to tell you 
pliers. > Bor this. They say it themselves, loud- CHICAGO-12th 8t. Central 
aod THe mats. Fore Bes | In the cities they make promises Union Station; LOUISVILLE 
pled ck Sheets which they are careful to hide from ~Central 
Finised Seamless Plate, the farmers. In the rural districts 
crorel FOF Produc! product® WASHINGTON-Union Sta- 
nods they make promises which they are tion: PHILADELPHIA-Pean- 
ar uf — to hide from the city dwell NEW YORK-Penn. Station : 
a = nal a a Any ticket agent can route you on Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 
° carries the market basket. In the 
* country they promise to raise food 
prices for the man who grows the 
contents of that market basket on 
the farm. 
ri CITES RISE IN FARM PRICES 
, That is a nice fairy story. But you 
and I know that you can’t eat your 
cake in the city and have your cake ; 4) / / 
on the farm. ye 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION You and I know that after 12 years H I O 
Awenicae inom ane Sree. Weane of that policy there wasn't any cake H E S A P E K E and 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA and there was very little bread. The . 
’ American people are through with — 
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Full text of addresses deliv- 
ered by President Roosevelt in 
Pennsylvania Oct. 29. The first 
address, that made at Wilkes- 
Barre, follows: 


‘HEN I found that I was to speak 
in Harrisburg today, and real- 


> 


President Assails ‘“Misrepresentation” on Social Security—Declares His Policies 


Have Enabled Workers and Farmers to Buy More Goods 


He pioneered in his day for the 
education of the public. Today we 


the form of the taxes you hear so 
much about. 


mium, so that they won't have to 
pay their $3 premium. 


for all of us that they have risen. 
We set out deliberately to raise them. 


period went down 58 per cent, That 
made a large hole in the workers 


+ 


on guard against monopolies which 
are contrary to sound public policy, 
even though they are not actually 
illegal. 

Second, we are seeking new means 
to eliminate waste and unnecessary 
duplication in distribution for the 
benefit of both producer and con- 


ized that it is John Mitchell day. | aim to make the public CONSCIOUS The first kind of insurance cov- | These propagandists are driven | It was their rise that helped to start market basket. yo pee icin 
I determined to come by way of that the welfare of labor is the wei- ers old age. Here the employer | in their desperation to the con- all of us on the road to recovery The average city family paid less a " ile Som ott nat 
Wilkes-Barre. I wanted to pay my fare of all contributes $1 of premium for every temptible, unpatriotic suggestion again. Every home in America has for what it bought. But that family — “ — on oe ™ 4 
tribute to him. Carrying forward his work and dollar of premium contributed by | that some future Congress will benefited by that. had still less with which to buy. en ye po tects bes 

In 1913 I was Assistant Secretary | ‘®@t of others like him, we have | the worker; but both dollars are Steal these insurance funds for The prices the farmer was receiv- Some retail food prices have risen a half years that interdependence 


of the Navy. I was asked to exam- 
ine charges of collusion in coal bids 
for the Navy. I needed help from 
some one whose integrity and knowl- 
edge I could trust. I recalled then 
how impressed Theodore Roosevelt 
had been with John Mitchell's hand- 
ling of the great coal strike of 1902. 
I asked John Mitchell to help me. In 
three days he taught me a great deal 
about coal and mining. What he 
taught me saved the United States 
Navy many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year in its coal bill. 


BREAKING THE GROUND 
You In this anthracite region and 
miners in every other coal field in 


the United States, have a fuller pic- | 


ture of this man, who was one 
of the most significant figures in 
American labor history. For years 
he went about the unspectacular 
but necessary job of clearing the 
ground for the progress of a gren' 
labor movement. He taught a dis- 


begun to build a system of old-age 
pensions and unemployment insui- 
ance to substitute for uncertainty a 
new security in the life of the wage 
earner and his family. 

How far we have come is shown 
by the patriotic resentment with 
which labor and the public alike are 
meeting the latest attempts of a 
handful of employers to misiead 
and coerce labor with regard to the 
Social Security Act. Here is repeti- 
tion of the arrogance and the ruth- 
lessness which the operators utilized 
to try to break the solid ranks of 
labor when the miners fought at 
Armageddon in 1902. 

No employer has a right to pul 
his political preferences in the pay 
envelope. That is coercion even if 
he tells the whole truth. 

But this propaganda miuisrepre- 
sents by telling only half the truth. 
Labor and a fair-minded public 
must place such tactics in a class 


held by the Government solely for 
the benefit of the worker in his old 
age 

In effect, we have set up a sav- 
ings account for the old age of the 
worker. Because the employer is 
called upon to contribute on a 
fifty-fifty basis, that savings ac- 
count gives exactly $2 of security 
for every dollar put up by the 
worker. 


INSURANCE FOR UNEMPLOYED 
The second kind of tnsurance is 
unemployment insurance—to help 
the worker and his family over the 
dificult days when he loses his job. 
For the unemployment security of 
the worker, the employer under the 
Federal law puts up the entire pre- 
mium—$2. The benefits of this in- 
surance go 100 per cent to the 
worker—none to the employer. But 
the premiums for this unemploy- 
ment insurance so far as the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned are 


other purposes. If they really be- 
lieve what they say in the pay en- 
velopes, they have no confidence in 
our form of government or its per- 
manence. It might be well for 
them to move to some other nation 
in which they have greater faith. 

I know that American workers 
made wise as well as strong by the 
achievements of John Mitchell and 
his successors will not be fooled by 


| this campaign any more than they 


were frightened by the strong-arm 
squads of the past. 
John Mitchell taught labor that 


| to win and to preserve the fruits 


of its victories, it must have a cool 
head as well as a warm heart. I 
know labor will refuse to be robbed 
of its gains—that the progress be- 
gun by its friends will be safe- 
guarded and carried forward, until 
the fuller security that is its right 
is won. 


THE HARRISBURG SPEECH 


ing in 1932 were so low that he had 
no cash income to buy industrial 
goods made in the cities. That threw 
people out of work in the cities. 

Today the farm's products bring 
more to the farmer. Here in Penn- 
sylvania cash income from farm pro- 
duction was 47 per cent higher in 
1935 than in 1932. 

That is typical of what has hap- 
pened to farmers throughout the 
East and throughout the nation. The 
ilarmer is able to buy more from the 
city. That means more people are 
at work in the cities, and that in 
turn means that the city dwellers 
buy more farm produce. 


SAYS CONSUMER BENEFITED 
That is why the consumer's pock- 
¢t-book has filled up faster than the 
price of food has gone up. The 
housewife pays more money for what 
she buys, but she has more money 
to buy it with—and she has more 


higher than others. Other food 
prices have advanced very little. To 
be fair you have to strike an average 
The average advance of food costs 
since 1932 is 24 per cent—a quarter 
more than they were four years ago 


FOOD VS. PAY ROLLS 

But compare that—again using 
average figures for the country— 
with the factory pay rolls. These 
have gone up. not 24 per cent, but 
77 per cent, and if you take the av- 
erage of all city dwellers, their in- 


| comes have gone up faster and far- 
_ ther than food prices have gone up. 


To sum-up—the Republican mar- 
ket basket of 1932 cost less, but the 


| American consumer did not have the 


money left over after she has bought. | 


cash to fill it. Our market basket in 
1936 has much in it because people 
have money in their pockets to fill it 
with. 

It is true that there is often too 
wide a spread between what the 
farmer gets and what the consumer 


does work. 

Giving the farmer of Dauphin or 
Lancaster County a good break has 
given a good break to the steel worker 
of Pittsburgh, the coal miner of 
Scranton, the white collar or factory 
worker of Philadelphia. And giving 


| California, Minnesota and Texas a 


good break gives a good break to 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and New Jersey. 


SLOGAN FOR RECOVERY 


Ours has been a program of one 
for all and all for one. That doc- 
trine has given us recovery. Cone- 
tinuing that practice will continue 
recovery. 

You all remember that good old 


| Republican slogan that was trotted 


out and polished up for every politi- 
cal campaign—the slogan of “the 
full dinner pail.” And we know 
that the Republican leaders them- 
selves were responsible for its sad 
end. The full dinner pail turned out 
to be the empty market basket. 

I know that the American people 


persed industry how to organize. pd yey phe ge es paid 100 per cent by the employer. Full text of address delivered | Nation-wide facts and figures prove | pays. For that neither the farmer _ will not return to power those lead- 
He taught both management and po caine ana tne whispering 0 c Now let's add it all up. Begin- | b Beasifene Becsecee of this. Let us take a look at these | nor the consumer is responsible, and ers who emptied the national market 
labor that the only basis for stabil- _ Planted labor spy. ning January first, for every $1 | °Y figures. _ both the farmer and the consumer | basket. I know that the American 


ity is to be found in contracts that 
can and will be lived up to by both 
management and labor. 


By victory in the first great bat- 
tle of the mine workers, he broke 
the tradition of defeat which had 
always hung over the aspirations of 
those he led. He convinced the pub- 
lic that the gains of labor were the 
gains of all—that the labor move- 
ment was something to be welcomed 
rather than feared. He made pub- 
lic opinion a judge to which labor 


CHARGES “SABOTAGE” 

This pay envelope propaganda has 
one clear objective—to sabotage the 
Social Security Act. To sabotage 
that act is to Sabotage labor. For 
that act. as you know, was worked 
out with labor and enacted with the 
active support of labor—all kinds of 
labor. 


Why do these employers seek to 
repeal the Social Security Act? Be- 


which the worker is asked to put 
into an old-age account for himself, 
employers are required under the 
Federa! act to contribute $3 to pro- 
tect the worker from both unem- 
ployment and old age. That is, the 
worker contributes only $1 to his 
old-age security; he contributes 
nothing to his security against los- 
ing his job. But at the same time 
the employer has to put up $2 for 
unemployment and $1 for old age. 


PAYING THE PREMIUMS 


Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 29. 


PENNSYLVANIA is at once a great 

industrial State. a great com- 
mercial State, a great mining State 
and a great agricultural State. 

The Pennsylvania farmer—unlike 
the farmer in the West—can see his 
own city market within a few hours’ 
drive. And the Pennsylvania in- 
dustrial worker and merchant know 
how important to their prosperity 


_ is the prosperity of their neighbors, 


the farmers. 


could more confidently appeal. cause under the act they have to , 

His work was necessary before pay far more than half of the rhree for one! the rus. | 

other men could do theirs. insurance given to the workers. That is what these propaganda nas ee ee ee ee 


IN FOOTSTEPS OF A PIONEER 

We now bulld upon the work of 
John Mitchell. He pioneered in h:s 
day for collective bargaining. To- 


Get these facts straight: 


The act provides for two kinds 
of insurance for the worker. 


For that insurance both the em- 


spreading employers object to. The 
record extending back several years 
shows that their purpose has always 
been to compel the worker alone 
to put up all the premiums both 


for their unemployment insurance | 


immigration have swept over it. 
Great routes of commerce have 
crossed it from the very beginning 


—famous wagon roads and railroads 


and water routes from the East io 


day we have put upon the Federal ployer and the worker pay pre- | the West and the North to the South 
statute books the legal mechanism | miums—just as you pay premiums | and their old-age insurance. They | and back again. Pennsylvania 
to make collective bargaining a on any other insurance policy. , are now trying to frighten the | knows that American commerce 
reality. Those premiums are collected in worker about the worker's $1 pre- | transcends State lines and becomes 


STEEL 
Important Ally of Petroleum 


Improved steel products developed by Jones & Laughlin 
have assisted the Petroleum Industry materially in many 
of its remarkable accomplishments. J & L seamless drill 
pipe, casing and tubing are designed to meet the most 
exacting requirements and are in use in the deepest zone 
of production, exceeding 10,000 feet. Other important 
contributions are J] & L seamless line pipe, for trouble- 
free transportation of oil, gas and gasoline, and J&L 
seamless boiler tubes and still tubes for greater efficiency 
and economy in the refining process. Jones & Laughlin 
is now producing light manufacturing terne plate for 
making tamper-proof oil containers, thus giving further 
evidence of the manner in which its own developmental 


interstate and inteMnational. 


_ STATE'S SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


But because Pennsylvania has 
these great problems of commerce 
and of industry it has, also, great 
human problems. ~ 


The machine age has served well | 


the men and women 
excellent products. The new prob- 
lem is to see to it that the ma- 
chine age serves equally well the 
men and women who run its ma- 
chines. 

This is a problem not for Penn- 
sylvania alone—not even for in- 
dustry alone. It is a problem for 
the nation — and for all kinds of 


who use its | 


enterprise within the nation. If | 


modern government is to justify it- 
self, it must see to it that human 
values are not mangled and de- 
stroyed. 

You and I know that that is sound 


_ Morality and good religion. You and 


I know that it is also good business. 

The simple fact of our depend- 
ence upon each other was either un- 
known or entirely ignored by the 
Republican leaders of the post-war 
period. Their doctrine was to give 
definite help to the top and to utter 
pious hopes for the bottom. Twelve 
years of that brought the inevitable 
crash. 


that kind of emptiness. 
The prices of farm products have 
risen since 1932. It’s a good thing 


From 1929 to 1932 food prices drop- 
ped 35 per cent, but understand 
this: Factory pay rolls in the same 


suffer. 
We are engaged in solving that 
cifficulty. First, we are vigilant and 


people will go forward with those 
who are succeeding in filling it once 
more. 


| 
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+ THE LANDON “CREDO” AS GAGE OF BATTLE TO HIS OPPONENT + 


Republican Candidate Sums Up Attitude on Leading Issues of Campaign and 
Calls on President to Be Equally Specific 


Full text cf address delivered 
bw Gove Land Kansas. 
Republican Candidate for 
President New York, Oct. 
»9 
\ E ARE drawing fa 
great ca ipaign 

inat ransce pai To 
nigh am ere 10 ine 
representative of a great party: I 
am here as the repres itive of a 
great caus@é—a cause in which mii- 
lions of my fellow-citizens are 
joined—a cai which Demo- 
crats. independents and Republicans 
are fichting shouider to shouide! 

Let me begin by restating the Oasic 
principles of my political creec 

1 believe in our const l form 
of covernment—a government esti1d- 
lished by the people. resp ible to 
the people and alterable only in ac- 
cordance with the will of the peo- 
ple 

I believe in our indivisidie union 
of indestructible States 

I believe in the American sysiem 
of free enterprise. regulated by iaw 
I believe in the liberty of the in 


dividual as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitulion 


I believe in the liberties secured by 
the Bill of Rights and in their main- 
tenance as the best protection 
against bigotry and all intolerance 
whether of race, color or creed 


I believe in an independent 5Su- 
preme Court and judiciary, secure 
from executive or legislative inva- 
sion 

I believe that in the future, as in 
the past, the hopes of our peopie can 
best be realized by following the 
American way of life under the 
American Constitution 

I believe in the principles of civic 
righteousness exemplified by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and I pledge myself 
to go forward along the trail he 
blazed. 

In the light of this creed I have 
already outlined my stand on the 
chief issues of the campaign. To- 
night I am going to review my po- 
sition and contrast it with that ol 
my opponent 


VIEWS ON FARM RELIEF 

It is fitting that I should star’ 
with the problem of agriculture. 
Your City of New York is the great- 
est market for farm products in the 
country. As consumers you want an 
ample supply of food at fair prices. 
As wage earners you need the buy- 
ing power of a prosperous farm pop- 
ulation. 


The welfare of agriculture is also | 


the welfare of industry. A fair ad- 
justment between the two is not a 
matter of politics, it is a matter of 
national necessity. 

Now let us look at the record 

In direct defiance of the 1932 
Democratic platform, which con 
demned the unsound policy of crop 
restriction, the Triple A was en- 
acted. The Triple A restricted agri- 


cultural production by 36,000,000 
acres. 

This Administration has 
warded scarcity and penalized 
plenty. Not only has it fafled to 


correct the basic ills of agriculture, 
it has added to them. I am from a 
great agricultural State and I know 

I know how this program dislo- 
cated our agricultural system. I 
know, for instance, that almost over- 
night it forced the Southern farmer 
out of cotton into crops competing 
with the North and West. It led him 
into dairy farming and the raising 
of livestock. This affected not only 
the farmer of the North and West, 
it also affected the farmer of the 
South, who lost a large part of his 
cotton export market 

Luckily for this Administration, 
the full damage of its program has 
been hidden by the droughts 

Government has a moral obliga- 
tion to help repair the damage 
caused to the farmer by this Ad- 
ministration’s destructive experi- 
ments. Farming, by its very nature, 
cannot readjust itself as rapidly as 
industry to the after-effects of eco- 
nomic planning. During the period 
of readjustment, and until foreign 
markets are reopened, the Govern- 
ment must help the farmer 

We can do this without violating 
the Constitution. We can do this 
Without imposing such burdens as 
the processing tax upon the con- 
Sumer. We can do this within the 
limits of a balanced budget. And 
don't forget I am going to balance 
the budget. 


“MENDING” NOT “MUDDLING”’ 

The Republican party pro- 
poses a sound long-term program 
of conservation and land use. This 
is the only permanent solution of 
the farm problem and is essential to 
the preservation of the nation’s land 
resources. We propose to stop mud- 
dling and meddling and to begin 
mending. 

And what does the President 
mean ‘o do for agriculture? Is he 
going to continue the policy of scar- 
city? 

The answer is: 
sure. 

Now let us turn to industry. 
What was the basic declaration of 
the Democratic platform of 1932? 


also 


No one can be 


| 


It. was that the anti-trust laws— | 


the 
low 


laws protecting the little fel- 
from monopoly should be 
strengthened and enforced 

And what did the Administration 
do”? It created the NRA. This law 
gave the sanction of government to 
private monopoly. It endorsed the 
vicious policy of price-fixing. It dis- 
regarded the interest of 130,000,000 
Americans as consumers. It at- 
tempted to tell every business man, 
large and small. how to run his 
business 

The NRA was the direct opposite 
of the American system of free 
competition. It was an attempt to 
American initiative with 
Washington dictation. And what 
happened? Monopolies prospered 
and a little New Jorsey pants- 
presser went to jail 

I am against private monopoly. 
I am against monopolistic prac- 
tices. I am against the monopoly of 
an all-powerful central government 
And while I am President I intend 
to see that the anti-trust laws are 
strengthened and enforced without 
fear or favor 

I intend to see that government 
bureaucracy never again starts 
choking business. I intend to see 
that American initiative has a 
chance to give jobs to American 


supp.ant 


workers. And I intend to broaden 
the market for American products 
by encouraging freer interchange 


ds in world trade 

And what does the President pro- 
pose for industry? He pays tribute 
to free initiative at Chicago a 
Wednesday and to planned econ- 
omy at Detroit on a Thursday 

One day the Presidents son says 
the NRA will be revived. The next 
day the President's son says it will 
not 


PROBLEM OF THE JOBLESS 

When the President was asked 
about NRA last Tuesday in a press 
conference, he said: “You pay your 
money and you take your choice.” 
What does he mean? 

The answer is: No one can be 
sure 

Growing 


of ro 


out of the troubles of 


+ 


Full text of address delivered 


by Governor Landon at 
Charleston, West Virginia, 
Oct. 30. 


AST NIGHT in New York City I 
summarized my position on the 
major issues of this campaign. I 
pointed out that a basic essential of 
representative government is for 
the candidate to take the people in- 
to his confidence—that represent- 
ative government rests upon the 
combined wisdom of the people— 
and that in this election we will 
decide the future of our form of 
government by the combined wis- 
dom of the people 
Tonight here in West Virginia I 
want to talk quietiy about a few of 
the issues as they relate to the home. 
I want to do this because one of the 
outstanding points of this campaign 
has been the interest of thousands 
of men and women who in ordinary 
years take no active part in polit- 
ical contests. This interest is not 
the result of a sudden outburst of 
party enthusiasm. It is the result 
of the realization that the choice to 
be made in this election will vitally 
affect their homes. 


For many months the people of 
West Virgina have been in the fore- 
lront of thase working to make this 
election reflect the real wishes of 
the people. I am happy to be with 
you as we bring this stirring cam- 
paign to a close 
FRANKLINS WISDOM 

Let me remind you of a remark 


made by Benjamin Franklin follow- 
ing the Constitutional Convention 


of 1787. A friend asked him: “What 
Kind of government have you 
given us?” And he replied: “A Re- 
public—if you can keep it so.” 
That was a profound remark. It 


reflected the homely wisdom that is 
one of our heritages from horse and 
bugey days Ss meaning is quite 
plain. A Republic—a government 
of the people—cannot be kept a 
republic except through the efforts 
of the people 

Now it is obvious that a govern- 
ment of 130,000,000 people must be 
handled in the periods between 
elections by the people's servants— 
their elected representatives. During 
these periods, through error or mis- 
guided action of these representa- 
Lives, government may wander off 
the course. This is always possible. 

But so long as the voters of the 
hallon are interested in the man- 
agement of the Government, so 
long they are jealously deter- 
mined, to keep the government their 
Own, they can always bring it back 


as 


| 


. 38 the charter of our liberties. 


agriculture and industry is the in- 
tensely human problem of unem- 
ployment. What is the record on 
this? 

In 1932 the President said that 
11,000,000 Americans were looking 
for work. Today, according to the 
American Federation of Labor, 


there are still 11,000,000 Americans 
looking for work. Yet the President 
boasts of recovery—in one city in 
terms of a baseball game and in 
another city in terms of a patient 
he has cured, 

These fellow-citizens of ours can 
and will be re-employed. There is 
no need for one-fifth of our work- 
ing population to be condemned to 
live in an economic world apart 


BLAMES GOVERNMENT POLICIES 

There is work to be done in this 
country—more than enough togive 
jobs to all the unemployed. This 
work will start just as soon as un- 
certainty in government policies is 
replaced by confidence. 

There can be no confidence when 
the Government is proud of spend- 
ing more than it takes in. 

There can be no confidence when 
the Government creates uncertainty 
about the value of money. 

There can be no confidence when 
the Government threatens to con- 
trol every detail of our economic 
life 

There can be no confidence when 
the Government proclaims that the 
way to have more is to produce less. 

In short, there can be no confi- 
dence while this Administration re- 
mains in power. 

As Chief Executive I intend to 
follow a course that will restore 
confidence. 

I intend to be open and above- 
board on the policies of my admin- 
istration. 

I intend in the task of reconstruc- 
tion to make use of the best talent 
available irrespective of party. 

I intend to throw out all plans 
based on scarcity. 

I intend to put an end to this Ad- 
ministration’s policy of ‘try any- 
thing once.” The time has come for 


on the course. They do this by ex- 
ercising their rights on election 
day. 


We have been living for a 150 
years under our Constitution. We 
have maintained our Republic. And 
we have achieved a high measure of 
prosperity and happiness. But we 
have not done this merely because 
our ancestors drew up a great docu- 
ment. We have done it because we 
were determined to keep a repubd- 
lic. 

And our detrmination to keep 
a republic will be the measure 
vf our success in the future. 


WOMEN MUST HELP 

In this task our women must play 
their part as well as our men. More 
than our men, indeed. For always, 
over all the world, it has been the 
women rather than the men who 
have been the mainstays of the 
home. Men in pursuit of varied in- 
terests sometimes get away from 
the fundamentals. This is natural. 
But the women, through their de- 
votion to the ideals of the family, 
never lose sight of these fundamen- 
tals. This is just as true, in my ob- 
servation, of those women who to- 
agay are taking positions of leader- 
Ship in our business and public life. 

But men and women alike must 
never forget that our Constitution 
It is 
the charter that keeps our homes. 

We have only to look across the 
ocean to see what can happen when 
the people have no such protection 


| Against the power of government. 


liberty were similar 


To these people home is no longer a 
place to which they can retire in 
security—a place in which they can 
think and speak as they please; in 
which they can worship as they 
please; in which they can bring up 
their children as they please. In 
these countries homes are no longer 
protected by the law against inva- 
£10n by the agents of an all-power- 
ful government. 


TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT 

We must never forget that the loss 
of liberty in these countries followed 
cepressions; that the trends in gov- 
ernment which preceded this loss of 
in many re- 
spects to the trends in government 


| which we see in America today. 


| unparalleled scale. 


Outstanding among these trends 
was the @sregard of the old-fash- 
ioned principle of making both ends 
meet, a principle which we all fol- 
low in our homes, and which our 
women know even better than our 
men. 


This principle has been lost sight 
of in the last three years. We have 
Seen waste and extravagance on an 
The people of 


ye 


a steady hand at the wheel. 

And what does the President pro- 
pose to restore confidence? Another 
“breathing-spell”? 

The answer is: No one can be 
sure. 

Of course reemployment canno* 
come overnight. In the meantime 
those in need must have relief 
Consider the Administration's rec- 
ord here. 

The Democratic platform in 1932 
condemned the “improper and ex- 
cessive use of money in political ac- 
tivities.” 

In defiance of this pledge we have 
had an outrageous use of public 
money for political purposes. Pub- 
lic funds appropriated for relief 
have been used in an attempt to 
buy the votes of our less fortunate 
citizens. But it will not do them any 
good. The votes of the American 
people are not for sale. 


RELIEF AND POLITICS 


' be taken care of. 


As Chief Executive I intend to see 
that relief is purged of politics. 
There is ample money in this coun- 
try to take care of those in need. 
When I am President they will be 
This is the plain 
will of the American people. 

And what does the President pro- 
pose to do about relief? How does 


_ he propose to free the victims of the 


cepression from political exploita- 


| tion? 


| give security. 


The 
sure. 


SECURITY FOR THE AGED 

In a highly industralized society 
we must provide for the protection 
of the aged. 

The present Administration claims 
it has done this through its Social 
Security Act. But the act does not 
It is based upon a 
conception that is fundamentally 
wrong. It assumes that the Ameri- 
can people are so improvident that 


answer is: No one can be 


_ they must be compelled to save by 


— 


a paternal government. 

Beginning next Jan. 1, workers, 
no matter how small thelr wages, 
will | Rave their pay docked — they 


West Virginia know this only too 
well. They knhOw there has been 
almost unlimited? waste and extrava- 
gance in the handling of relief funds 
in this State. 


In this type of expenditure there 
are two issues involved. There is 


_ the spending of public moneys, voted 


by the people for the relief of their 
less fortunate fellow citizens, for 


| purposs which have nothing to do 


With relief. 


You know what these 


purposes are. Relief funds are be- 


' ing spent to maintain a political 


dated and coerced. 


machine in power. 


WPA workers are being intimi- 
In many cases 
approval of party leaders is neces- 
sary to get relief work. And work- 


ers on relief are told that they must 


vote for the administration in power 


| or lose their jobs. This kind of prac- 


| 


| 


tice violates the first principle of 
civic decency. When Government 
itself follows this policy how can we 
teach the duties of good citizen- 
Ship to our children? 


EFFECTS OF SPENDING 

The second issue involved in this 
misuse of public money is the plain 
collars and cents side. Let me show 
you how foolish and vicious waste 
in government affects the citizen. 
I am going to talk not in billions, 
but in terms of of nickelts, dimes, 
and dollar bills—in terms of the pay 
envelope and the household budget. 

Last year the cost of all govern- 
ment in this country—Federal, State 
and local—amounted on an average 
to about $500 a family. Twenty-five 
years ago the cost of all these gov- 
ernments amounted to only about 
$140 a family. In all this spending 
the Federal Government is the chief 
offender. The Government in Wash- 
ington spends the equivalent of 
about $275 per family a _ year. 
Think of this in terms of your house- 


hold budget. 


This $275 a year is not taken in 
direct taxes. Most of us never see 
a tax bill for the expenses of -the 


| Federal Government. 


| cent there—that most of us pay our | our own business. As Theodore | 


We are borrowing half this money 
and we are paying through hidden 
taxes—taxes concealed in the cost 
of the tihngs we buy. For example, 
during the life of the AAA, every 
time a housewife bought a loaf of 
bread she contributed one-half cent 
to the Federal Government through 
the processing tax alone. Every 
gallon of gasoline carries a concealed 
tax for the Federal Government 
amounting to 1 cent. And every 
package of cigarettes carries a tax 
amounting to 6 cents. 


It is through these thousands of 
little 


. will have their pay docked for the 
| purpose of building up a phantom 


reserve fund—a fund that any fu- 
ture Congress can spend any time 
it sees fit and for any purpose it 
sees fit. 

I cannot understand how any 
administration would dare to per- 


in the total of government spending. 
In the year ended last June the Fed- 
ral Government spent nearly $9,- 


000,000,000. This is an all-time peace- 


| petrate such a fraud upon our | 
workers. 

The Republican party proposes to 
replace this unworkable hodge- 


podge by a plan that is honest, fair 
and financially sound. We propose 
that the funds for security pay- 
ments shall be provided as we go 
along. We propose that they shall 
be obtained from a direct and spe- 


| eific tax widely distributed. We pro- 


pose that al) American citizens over 
65 shall receive whatever additional 
income is necessary to keep them 
from need. 


DOUBLE TAX. HE SAYS 


_ this. Last March, before the 


I repeat: The workers will start 
to pay for the present plan next 
Jan. 1. They will pay as wage 
earners through a direct deduction 
from their pay. They will pay both 
as wage earners and consumers 
through the tax levied on their em- 
ployers’ pay rolls. 

And don’t let any one tell you 
otherwise. Even the Democratic At- 
torney General of New York admits 
New 


- York Court of Appeals, he said that 


— — 


a tax on employers’ pay rolls, will be 
—and I quote—‘“shifted either to 
wage earners or consumers or both.” 

And what does the President pro- 
pose to do about these taxes? Is he 
going to continue a plan that takes 


money from workers without any | 


assurance that they will get back 
what they put in? 

The answer is: No one can be 
sure. 


“WILL BALANCE BUDGET” 

Since the NRA was declared un- 
constitutional—and largely because 
it was declared unconstitutional— 
there has been some improvement in 
business. 

But there has been no reduction 


time high. 

We will spend this year over $900,- 
000,000 more for the ordinary rou- 
tine expenditures of government 
than in 1934. And we will spend $1,- 
500,000,000 more for relief than in 
1934. 

Under this Administration 75 new 
agencies have been created. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand addi- 
tional employes have been foisted on 
the taxpayers. The Federal pay roll 
has reached the staggering sum of 
$1,500,000,000 a year. 

As I said at Chicago, any one at 
all familiar with what has been 
going on could almost count on the 
fingers of one hand foolish experi- 
ments the government could cut out 
and save at least $1,000,000,000 any 
time it wanted to. 

I pledge myself to put an end to 
extravagance and waste. I pledge 
myself to stop the policy that glori- 
fies spending. I pledge myself to 
balance the budget. 

And what is the President going 
to do? Is he going to stop his pol- 
icy of spending for spending’s sake? 

The answer is: No one can be 
sure. 


“THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE” 


I come finally to the underlying | 


and fundamental issue of this cam- 
paign. This is the question of 
whether our American form of gov- 
ernment is to be preserved. 

Let us turn once more to the rec- 
ord. 

The President has been responsi- 
ble for nine acts declared uncon- 
Stitutional by the Supreme Court. 

He has publicly urged Congress to 
pass a law, even though it had rea- 
sonable doubts as to its constitu- 
tionality. 

He has publicly belittled the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

He has publicly suggested that the 
Constitution is an outworn docu- 
ment. 

He has sponsored laws which have 


| Government bill. 


Governor Landon’'s Plea Constitutional 


These taxes have 
increased the cost of living by rais- 
ing prices. And the dangerous thing 
about them is that they go on in- 
creasing without our being aware 
that the Government is eating into 
what we have to spend. 


FEDERAL BORROWING 


Let me mention just one more point 


| ebout this waste and extravagance 


as it affects the home. Even with 
all the hidden taxes we are paying 
the Federal Government is unable 
to pay its bills out of income. To- 
day, out of every dollar it spends it 
has to borrow 50 cents. This money 
will have to be paid back in the fu- 
ture—paid back by deductions from 
the household budgets. 

We cannot continue forever this 
policy of spending more than we 
take in. It leads inevitably to in- 
flation—to impossibly high prices 
tor the necessities of life—to the de- 


| struction of our savings. 


taxes—1l cent here, a half a | 


Another question Is much in the 
thoughts of us all at this time— 
especially of all wives and mothers. 
That is the question of peace. The 
world is restless. Disturbing news 
comes to us almost every day. But 
I do not believe war in Europe is in- 
evitable. I am sure the terrible 
memories of the last war are still so 
vivid that no people wants to break 
the peace. 


SOME ‘HOMELY’ ADVICE 

At the same time we must all 
recognize the dangers. If other na- 
tions should become involved in war 
while I am President, I pledge you 
that I will do everything in my 
power to keep America out. And I 
_belleve that in the light of our ex- 


Rule 


+ 


perience in the last war, we can 
avoid the pitfalls. We can keep out 
if we are prepared to defend our- 
selves; if we observe strict and im- 
partial neutrality; if we are willing 
to forego short-run profits; if we 
keep our heads. 

This last is the most important of 
all. For in the end the issue of peace 
or war for America must rest with 
the American people. If the issue 
is clearly presented to them I know 
what their answer will be. I know 
what the answer will be from the 
men and women who make our. 
homes. It will be peace. 

In the West we are home folks 
and we are proud of being home 
folks. The men who run for public 
office can never get very far away 
from the people. They can never 
forget that they are still neighbors. 
They can never overlook the fact 
that even in office it is as neighbors 
that they will be judged. 

Let me tell you a piece of homely 
advice that was given me the first 
time I ran for office. I had dropped 
into a store to buy a hat. The 
storekeeper was an old friend of 
mine. I had been dealing with him 
flor years. 

As he made the sale he said to 

“Do you know why you've kept 
coming back to me all this time? 
Because I’ve always told you exactly 
what you were getting and you've 
always got your money's worth. 
Now you are offering the people a 
piece of political goods. 

“You've got to see to it that the 
quality is what you say it is and 
that they get their money's worth. 


[Continued on Page 17.) 


+ The Landon Foreign Policy + 


[Continued From Page 7.) 


be put above the protection of the 
the dollar. 

The time has come to face for- 
eign conditions realistically. Na- 
tions are suspicious of one another. 
Economic nationalism is rampant. 
Dictatorship is crowding out demo- 
cratic governments. Certain nations 
live under Fascist dictatorship. We 


recognize that every people has the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Roosevelt said, 


right to choose its own form of gov- | 


ernment. But we in our country will 
have nothing to do with either of 
these alien philosophies. We believe 
in government by and for the peo- 
ple. 

To be able as a neutral to exert 
an influence for peace we must have 
a government which is trusted at 
home and abroad. We must mind 


we must not become 
a Meddlesome Matty. Without arro- 
gance we must support our own 
rights. We must take no action that 
would injure others. In seeking our 
own prosperity we must seek also 
the prosperity of other nations. 
Prosperity throughout the world 
means larger happiness and that 
strengthens the forces against war. 
We are determined in this restless 
world to keep our own nation an 
oasis of peace. We want this West- 
ern Hemisphere to be a lesson to all 
mankind that men and races can 
live together in harmony. 

In these high resolves, God help- 
ing us, we shall protect America 
against war. And we shall do our 
full part to maintain the healing of 
peace throughout the world. 


+ 


deprived States of their constitu- 
tional rights. 

Every one of these actions—and 
the list is by no means complete— 
strikes at the heart of the Ameri- 
can form of government. 


TO AMEND IF NEEDED 


Our Constitution is not a lifeless 
piece of paper. It is the underlying 
law of the land and the charter of 
the liberties of our people. The peo- 
ple, and they alone, have the right 
to amend or destroy it. Until the 
people in their combined wisdom 
decide to make the change, it is the 
plain duty of the people’s servants 
to keep within the Constitution. It 
is the plain meaning of the oath of 
office that they shall keep within the 
Constitution. 


Our Federal system allows great 
leeway. But if changes in our civili- 
zation make amendment to the 
Constitution desirable it should be 
amended. It has been amended in 
the past. It can be in the future. 

I have already made my position 
clear on this question. I am on rec- 
ord that, if proper working condi- 
tions cannot be regulated by the 
States, I shall favor a constitutional 
amendment giving the States the 
necessary powers. 

And what are the intentions of 
the President with respect to the 
Constitution? Does he believe 
changes are required? If so, will an 
amendment be submitted to the peo- 
ple, or will he attempt to get around 
the Constitution by tampering with 
the Supreme Court? 


The answer is: No one can be 


Sure. 


“We want more than a material 
recovery in this country. We want 
@ moral and spiritual recovery as 
well. We have been allowing mate- 
rial things to obscure the great re- 
ligious and spiritual values. But 
life is more than bread. Character 
is the supreme thing. We have been 
weakening those very qualities upon 
which character is built. It would 
be tragedy if in our attempt to win 
prosperity we should lose our own 
souls. It would be an overwhelm- 
ing disaster if we should forget that 


it is righteousness that exalteth a 
nation. 


_ CHALLENGE TO RIVAL 


| 
| 
| 


Forty-eight hours from tonight, 
Standing where I am standing, there 
will be a President of the United 
States. He will be seeking reelec- 
tion. 

A little more than 48 hours after 
he has spoken, the American peo- 
ple will be streaming to the polls. 

Here once again I ask him to 
speak what is in his mind. It is 
his duty, not only as President. but 
also as an American, to tell what 
his purposes and intentions really 
are. 

It is his duty, as it is my duty, to 
trust the “combined wisdom of the 
people.” For the Constitution, which 
he swore to uphold, stands squarely 
on the “combined wisdom of the 
people.” 

When the ballot speaks, it speaks 
the “combined wisdom of the peo- 
ple.” 

The people of this country will not 
trust a man who does not trust them. 
If he trusts them he will answer the 
questions being asked from one end 
of the country to the other. 


THREE QUESTIONS ASKED 


Does he favor reviving the prin- 
ciples of the National Recovery Act? 


_ Or does he favor the American sys- 


tem of free initiative? 


Does he favor reviving the prin- 
ciples of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act? Or does he favor allow- 
ing the farmer to be a lord on his 
own farm? 

Does he favor concentrating more 
and more power in the hands of the 
Chief Executive? Or does he favor 
a return to the American form of 
government? 

These three things are inseparable. 
If he wants the AAA, he must have 
the NRA. If he wants the NRA, he 
must have the AAA. And both are 
impossible without increased powers- 
for the Chief Executive. 

And so, in closing this meeting, I 
leave a challenge with the President. 
I say to him: Mr. President, I am 
willing to trust the people. I am 
willing to stand up and say openly 
that I am against economic planning 
by the government. I am against 
the concentration of power in the 


hands of the Chief Executive. 


hours 


Tell us where you stand, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Tell us not in generalities, 
but clearly, so that no one can mis- 
take your meaning. And tell us 
why you have evaded the issue until 
the eve of the election. 

I leave my gage at your feet. 

My gage is the gauge of your con- 
fidence, Mr. President, your confi- 
dence in the American people. 

My gage is the gauge of your duty, 
Mr. President, your duty to the 
American people. 

My gage is the gauge of your faith, 
Mr. President, your faith in the 
American people. 

By the words that you speak in 48 
the American people will 
know the measure of your confidence 
and your duty and your faith in their 
wisdom. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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generosity pass that help on. 

That theory of government has 
been banished from Washington. It 
did not work. It was not and can- 
not be the answer to our problem, 
We have united all classes in the na- 


by President Roosevelt in President Promises to Complete Defenses 


+ 
Full text of address delivered | 

Brooklyn, Oct. 30. 


During the last month I have 
seen a great deal of our country 
and a great many of our people. 


Against Evils That Led to Crash 


After the Votes: 


Winner's Heritage 


ROBLEMS, economic and social, 
are no respecters of winners. 
When the final ballot has been cast, 
when the final cheer has been uttered, 
when the final note of election hysteria 
has subsided, the problems of relief, 
of labor, of taxation, of international 
agreements, of housing, of social se- 
curity, of government reorganization 
will press upon the resident of the 
White House. 
Key to many of the problems is 
contained in the as yet unrecorded 
verdicts of the Supreme Court (Photo 
No. 1.) 
With a “No” the Court has thrown 
into the limbo the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to use the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution 
to regulate production in industry and 
agriculture. In measured words the 
Court has ruled against the delegation 
of powers to the President, where such 
powers have not taken cognizance of 
definite standards to be employed. 
But with a “Yes” it has permitted 
the Federal Government to find a 
marketable outlet for its electrical 
power, provided such power is an in- 
cident to the improvement of naviga- 
tion or is in the nature of national de- 
fense. 


WHEN THE COURT SPEAKS 

In the light of these verdicts—how 
will the Court rule on such measures 
adopted in the last four years: The 
Securities and Exchange Act, the Util- 
ity Holding Company Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Social Secur- 
ity Act and the new tax on the un- 
distributed corporation earnings. 

The “mechanical brain” (Photo No. 
2) may be the last word in taxes— 
but only as far as it concerns those 
taxes that are paid. What will be 
the nation’s reaction to the pay roll 
tax, effective Jan. 1, on both employ- 
ers and workers? How will the Gov- 
ernment face the problem of regis- 
tering and collecting taxes from 26 
million workers? What are the 
chances of Congressional amend- 
ments to the social security machine? 
And bobbing up and down more en- 
ergetically than ever in the whirl- 
pool of public opinion is the new tax 
on the undistributed earnings of cor- 
porations. 


WORK FOR CONCRESS 

The incoming Administration will 
be faced with a score of measures now 
in effect which will expire by limita- 
tion unless they are re-enacted. 
When next January blends into Feb- 
ruary, the authority granted to the 
President to devalue the dollar will 
expire. In the absence of action, the 
secret operations of the stabilization 
fund will come to a halt. 

And what of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation—that giant among 
government lending agencies? Will it 
turn from a lender to a collector? 
And what of the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority loans—will the stream 
of federal dollars advanced as loans on 
electrical appliances be cut short? 
And the future of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps? Unless new appropri- 
ations are granted—the forest army 
will be demobilized. 

And close on the heels of these prob- 
lems come others each important to 
the nation—what is in store for the 
FHA’'s modernization loans, the Neu- 
trality Act, the authority of the State 
Department to negotiate trade agree- 
ments, excise taxes on gasoline, auto- 
mobiles, radios, etc., reduction of fed- 
eral farm mortgage interest? Exten- 
sion™of life or death to any of these 
measures is bound to be reflected in 
the cross-patch national scene. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIEF 

Looming high above most of the 
problems to be encountered by the in- 
coming Administration is that of re- 
lief. Employment is said to be rising, 
(Photo No. 3), but the relief load con- 
tinues with slight changes one way or 
the other. 

Will America continue the work-re- 
lief program (Photo No. 4) or will it re- 
vert to the dole? 

And where stands the Resettlement 
Administration's program? (Photo No. 
5). There is talk of liquidation, of 
parceling its functions among other 
old line agencies. Will there be a 
stronger move in the direction of low- 
cost housing? Where will the PWA 
stand with its long-range, breath-tak- 
ing projects? Will they go by the 
board or will they be docketed for con- 
tinuation? 

The voice of labor bids fair to test 
the eardrums of America. Strikes, 
(Photo No. 6) and intra-union strife 
may tax the powers of government. 

The election is in its last hours, the 
year itself will soon have run its 
course, ahead are problems which will 
tax the brain, weary the hand, fraz- 


4. Future of Work-relief Probably Will Be Decided 


Both the America and the Ameri- 
cans I have seen look very differ- 
ent from three and a half years ago 

Many important things have 
happened to them in these three 
and a half years. I could talk to 
you for hours about this better, hap- 
pier America. 


What I am going to talk to you 
about for a few minutes, however, 
is some of the things that have 
brought that better, happier Amer- 
ica to pass. 


I want to tell you in terms of ac- 
tual achievement what we in Wash- 
ington have done—what we have 
done to restore prosperity—what we 
have done to end abuses. 

The first thing was to give aid 
to those overtaken by disaster. We 
did that, and we are not ashamed 
of giving to those who needed help. 
We furnished food relief, drought 
relief, flood relief, work relief. 

We established the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration; the 
Civilian Conservation Corps; the 
Works Progress Administration. 
Some people ridicule them as ap- 
phabetical agencies. 

But you and I know that they are 
the agencies that have substituted 
food for starvation: work for idle- 
ness; hope instead of dull despair. 

And on Nov. 3 America will say 
that was a job well done! 


A START FOR INDUSTRY 

The second thing we did was to 
help our stalled economic engine 
to get under way again. We knew 
enough about the mechanism of our 
economic order to know that we 
could not do that, one wheel at a 
time. We had had enough of one- 
wheel economics. We proposed to 
get all four wheels started at once. 
We knew that it was no good to try 
to start only the wheel of finance. 
At the same time we had to start the 


| wheels of agriculture, of workers of 
| all classes, of business and industry. 


By democratizing the work of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and redirecting it into more prac- 
tical and helpful channels we fur- 
nished fuel for the machine. 

We primed the pump by spending 
government money in direct relief, in 
work relief, in public works. 

We established the Agricultural 
Adjustment Admpistration; the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration; the 
soll conservation program; the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation; the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration; the 
Tennessee Valley. Authority; we set 
up a sound monetary policy; a sound 
banking structure; reciprocal trade 
agreements; foreign exchange ac- 
cords. 

We set up a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to improve working con- 
ditions and seek industrial peace. 
We brought the business men of the 
nation together to encourage them 
to increase wages, to‘shorten work- 
ing hours, to abolish child labor. 


DEFENDS SECURITY ACT 

With labor's aid and backing, we 
took the first great step for work- 
ers’ security by the Social Security 
Act—an act which is now being 
misrepresented to the workers in a 
pay-envelope propaganda by a few 
employers whom you will easily rec- 
ognize as old-time exploiters of 
labor who have always fought 
against contributing anything 
themselves to a sound security for 
the laboring man and his wife and 
children. 

That act is a new Magna Charta 
for those who work. In its prepar- 
ation and in its enactment it was 
supported not only by organized 
labor, but by those other lib- 
eral groups — workers, employers, 
educators who for many years have 
believed that modern government 
can make provision against the 
hardship of unemployment and the 
terrors of old age. 

On the passage of this law, in ad- 
dition to the overwhelming support 
on the part of Democrats in both 
the House and Senate, the country 
should note that 77 Republican 
Representatives voted for it and 


only 18 against it, and that in the 


Senate 15 Republican Senators 
voted for it and only 5 against it. 

This fact is perhaps illustrative of 
the paradox that in the closing 
days of the campaign Republican 
leadership, driven to desperation 
and urged on by the same sinister 
forces which generation after gen- 
eration have opposed all social leg- 
islation, now repudiate their own 
Representatives and Senators in the 
halls of Congress and leave them 
looking positively silly. 


THE STATE CAMPAIGN 

The people of the State of New 
York recognize in this issue in a na- 
tional campaign only another form 
of the struggle to which we have be- 
come accustomed in this State for 


know that we would not have had | 
them if the old guard Republican | 
leadership had been in power. 


Gov. Lehman has not merely ex- | 


emplified in his splendid objectives 
this spirit of far-sighted progress, 
but he has practiced what he has 
preached, and thereby has continued 
to strengthen the civic conscience of 
the people of this State. There are 
none among you who believe that 
on Tuesday next there is one chance 
in a thousand that New York State 
will turn its government back to the 
old guard. 

To go back to what the Federal 
Government has done in the past 
3% years, some people call these 
things waste. You and I know that 
they are the means by which our 
stalled machine was started again. 

And on Nov. 3 America will say 
that that was a job well done! 


BENEFIT TO ALL GROUPS 


The third thing we did was to look 
to the future—to root out abuses— 
to establish every possible defense 
against a return of the evils which 
brought the crash. We established 
the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion; banking reforms; a sound 
monetary policy; deposit insurance 
for 50,000,000 bank accounts—all 
aimed to safeguard whe thrift of our 
citizens. 


By our tax policy and by regulat- 
ing financial markets, we loosened 
the grip which monopolies had fas- 
tened upon independent American 
business. We have begun also to 
free American business and Ameri- 
can labor from the unfair competi- 
tion of a small unscrupulous minor- 
ity. We established by statute a curb 
upon the overweening power and 
unholy practices of some utility 
holding companies. 

By the Rural Electrification Act, 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and similar projects we set up yard- 
sticks to bring electricity at cheaper 


rates to the average American farm 
and the average American home. 
Through loans to private enterprise 
we promoted slum-clearance and 
low-cost modern housing. We set 
up a National Youth Administration 
to keep our youth in school and to 
hold open for them the door of op- 
portunity. By a successful war on 
crime we have made America’s 
homes and places of business safer 
against the gangster, the kidnaper 
and the racketeer. 


meddling and interference. You and 
I know them to be new stones in a 
foundation—a foundation on which 
we can, and are determined to. 
build a structure of economic secur- 
ity for all our people—a safer, hap- 
pier, more American America. 

On Nov. 3 the American people 
will say that that is a job well be- 
gun! 


BOASTS OF THE RECORD 

These are the things we have 
done. They are a record of three 
and a half years crowded with 
achievements—significant of better 
life for all the people. Every group 
in our national life has benefited. 
because what we have done for 
each group has produced benefits 
for every other group. In our poli- 
cles there are no distinctions be- 
tween them. There will be none. 
If we are in trouble, we are all of 
us in trouble together. If we are 
to be prosperous, if we are to be 
secure, we must All be prosperous 
and secure together. 

Unforthnately, those who now 
raise the cry of class distinctions 
are the very leaders whose policies 
in the past have fostered such dis- 
tinctions. When they were in power 
they were content in the belief that 
the chief function of government 


| was to help only those at the top in 


the pious hope that the few at the 
top would in their benevolence or 


tion. In doing that, we have bridged 
the gulf of antagonism which 13 
years of neglect had opened up be- 
tween them. 


POLICIES OF FUTURE 

An equally important task re- 
mains: to go forward, to consoli- 
date and to strengthen these gains 
—to close the gap by destroying the 


_ glaring inequalities of opportunity 
_ and of security which, in the recent 


past, have set group against group 


| and region against region. 
Some people call these things | 


By our policies for the future we 
will carry forward this program of 
unity. We will not be content un- 
til all our people fairly share in the 
ever-increasing capacity of Amer- 
ica to provide a high standard of 
living for all its citizens 

On Nov. 3 the American people 
will say that our policy for the fu- 
ture is their policy for the future. 


NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 


VERY LOW COST 


Go on the fast, modern 
liners Aorangi ot Niagara. 
From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. One way, First Class: 


Honolulu . . . $110 up; 
Fiji . . . $233 up; Auck- 
land . . . $272 up; Sydney 


. $332 up. Connect at 
Honolulu from California 
ports. Details from Your 
OWN AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: C. E. Phelps, 14th 
and New York Avenue, N. 
Washington, D. C. 
National 0758 


CANADIAN 
AUSTRALASIAN LINE 


LOW 


RATES 


for the next 


TWENTY 


Annual RATE FOR $5000 Lire INSURANCE 
FIRST 3 YEARS NEXT 17 YEARS AFTER 20 YEARS 
15% leas Premiom You may continue 

20 $ 58.00 $2500 of protection, 
than the 25 65.65 for life, at a lower 
fig ve 76.53 annual premium, or 

ure . $5000 at approxi- 

, 35 92.90 mately twice the 

in the rv) 117.35 | premium in the 

next 45 151.53 | Preceding column. 

Figures furnished 

column 50 199.83 upon request. 

Premium Waiver disability benefit include in policies issued at regular rates shown 
above. Dividends can be used to reduce net cost. Issued at all ages, 20 to 50, inclusive. 


Insurance 


LONG-TERM PROTECTION 
AT ROCK-BOTTOM OUTLAY 


An ideal policy for the family man 


‘ASK TODAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET AND SYNOPSIS 


rudential 


Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 


many years past. Every man and 
woman here xnows that we have 
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Gains in Business 
Outweigh Declines 


HE recovery procession week by 

week picks up recruits of an in- 

creasingly impressive character as 
it moves across the country. 


For example 

United States Steel Corporation resumes full divi- 
dend payment on its preferred stock and announces 
study of a wage increase 

The automobile industry presses ahead with 
production plans that will surpass those of a year 
aco during November and December 


Exports and imports rise impressively to the 
highest level since 1930 with prospects that this 
country’s 1936 foreign trade will reach near to 


$5.000,000.000 

One consumption goods industry after another 
reports inability to fill orders wtih the result that 
seliers are gaining the upper hand again in 
markets 

Cotton goods activity is the heaviest on record. 
The same applies to electric power output. Shoe 
production surpasses anything in the past. 

Reported wage increases begin to sprinkle the 
daily news 

But on the Pacific Coast there appeared a cloud 
on the horizon of business improvement—small in 
appearance at first but capable of darkening and 
crowing—that gave a suggestion of problems ahead. 

The maritime strike, tying up ocean shipping on 
the West Coast, is a symptom of the growing res- 
tiveness of organized labor. With the election ended 
the prospect is that the apparent truce that has pre- 
vailed will end. to be followed by rapidly spreading 
demands on employers for wage increases. 

Whether this will mean a Slowing up in recovery 
is a matter that officials say only experience can 
show 


Outlook in the Cities 


“ommerce Department Observers 
Xeport No Section Lagging 


A SWING around the country with observers for 
the Department of Commerce reveals definitely 

the significant developments now taking place. 

From city to city the story, briefly, runs like this: 


BOSTON. In spite of unseasonable weather re- 
tail sales up 11 per cent over a year ago. An elec- 
tric manufacturing company increases wages and 
salaries 9 per cent. Sales of print cloths amount to 
Gouble the week's production with unfilled orders 
equal to four months’ output. Cotton mills in the 
Strongest position since 1919. Consumption de- 
mand for shoes unabated. 


NEW YORK. Retail business good. Demand for 
bank credit increasing. Mills that have merchan- 
Gise available asking and getting good prices. Fin- 
ished clothes strong with deliveries on many 12 to 
15 weeks behind. Chain store and mail order 
houses increasing purchases. Railroad buying up 
with orders expected on about 150 engines. Hard- 
ware and toy buying best in years. 

CLEVELAND. Iron ore brought down the Lakes 
amounted to 37,500,000 tons for season compared 
with 25,600,000 a year ago. Lake movement of coal 
35,108,000 tons compared with 28,344,000 tons up to 
Oct. 12 last year. But domestic orders for machine 
tools have been declining since April with summer 
rise accounted for wholly by foreign orders, which 
amounted to 30 per cent of September business. 


CHICAGO. Modernization and expansion plans 
being carried out by increasing number of indus- 
tries. Electricity output up 15.3 per cent. Air con- 
ditioning installations through September num- 
bered 1,336. 


ST. LOUIS. Department store sales 16 per cent 
above a year ago. Further gains reported in indus- 
trial employment. Demand for credit shows fur- 
ther improvement with interest rates firmer. Sep- 
tember brought 12 new industries to St. Louis dis- 
trict with expansion started by eight. 


KANSAS CITY. Manufacturers and producers in 
the East limiting deliveries because of sold out ca- 
pacity. Farm outlook better than for some time 
with ground prepared for new crops. Rains of last 
month aided pasturage, filled lakes and eliminated 
farmers’ feeding problems. 

DALLAS. Bank clearings up 22.5 per cent over 
year ago. New car registrations in September up 
41.9 per cent over a year ago. Attendance at Texas 
Centennial Exposition passed 5,000,000 mark. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Wholesale trade up 10 to 20 
per cent above a year ago. More steady tone noted 
after previous heavy buying in anticipation of 
waterfront strike. Rise in lumber production was 
offset by reduced carloadings, decreasing Pacific 
Coast business index slightly. Western pine orders 
declined slightly but substantially ahead of a year 
ago. 


BIRMINGHAM. Business stimulated by Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad Company plan to spend 
$30,000,000 for immediate expansion program. Pig 
iron producers report increase in tonnage booked. 
Cement, cast iron pipe and steel fabricating indus- 
tries all report improvement. 


JACKSONVILLE. Citrus fruit crop estimated at 
37,500,000 boxes compared with 29.500.000 last year. 
Largest single shipment of automobiles from any 
Florida port and largest shipment ever sent to a 
Latin-American country was ferried to Havana. 
Shipment consisted of 26 freight cars filled with 
new, one-make cars. 


PITTSBURGH. Demand for sheets and bars is 
mounting and backlogs increasing. Hope for more 
active operations in heavier products lines lies 
with prospective railroad buying. Nearly 100,000 
tons vu! raus purchased. Large ieicases of steel 
made by automobile manufacturers. Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad is rebuilding 1,000 cars. Ore Ship- 
ments this season expected to total 45,000,000 tons. 
Plate glass demand exceeding anticipations. 


PORTLAND, OREG. Wheat inquiry from Europe 
continues active with important business to result 
as aS maritime situation warrants. Over 
700,000 bushels loaded for year to date. Recent 
Japanese purchases over 600,000 bushels. Fruit ex- 
port loadings large with refrigerated tonnage 
booked full for next three months. 


INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTS—ATTENTION TO CENTER 
SOON ON CONGRESS—FOREIGN TRADE OUTLOOK 


Rear Admiral Harry G. Hamlet 


WITH memories of the blood spilled during the shipping strike two 

years ago on the West Coast, federal officials are playing an im- 
portant part in the attempts to reconcile ship operators and seamen's 
union heads on the fundamental issue of whether or not the unions will 


control the hiring halls. 


With West Coast operators accounting for 


; —Underwood & Underwood 
Assistant Secretary of Labor McGrady 


GOVERNMENT AS A MEDIATOR IN A THREATENED SHIPPING STRIKE 


a sizeable part of the Government's $100,000,000 ship subsidy program, 
Rear Admiral Harry G. Hamlet of the Maritime Commission has in- 
stituted a fact-finding inquiry into the situation, while at the same time 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Edward F. McGrady, instrumental in 
bringing peace in 1934, is exerting his efforts to mediate the strike. 


No Calm After Election 


Many a Hard Nut for Industry 
To Crack the Coming Months 


N the days just ahead, business will need to forget 
politics and turn its attention to other phases of 
Government activity. 

A new Congress is on its way back; 38 State leg- 
islatures are about to meet; the social security law 
—most far-reaching of all Federal legislation— 
takes on an immediate dollar and cents im- 
portance; policy must be determined in dealing with 
the new tax on undistributed corporation earnings; 
labor problems are pressing; the Federal budget 
a new year is taking shape; there are foreign trad 
policies to consider. 

Politics may be forgotten temporarily, but the 
array of immediate problems shows that Govern- 
ment itself cannot be forgotten. These problems 
include: 


SOCIAL SECURITY. Pay roll taxes already are 
accumulating under the unemployment insurance 
plan and, along with other pay roll taxes to sup- 
port old age insurance, are collectible Jan. 31. 

Should they be paid or contested in court? If 
paid by between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 employers 


+ and by 26,000,000 workers, what would become of 


the money in case the Supreme Court later finds 
the law unconstitutional? 

A course of action must be decided in the wecks 
just ahead. 

The law makes necessary the registration of all 
workers before Jan. 1 and employers will be called 
on to cooperate in that vast enterprise, as well as 
in future weekly reports on the earnings of every 
individual employe. 

But that is not all. 

Fourteen States now have State systems of un- 
employment reserves or unemployment insurance. 
Legislatures meet in most other States after the 
turn of the year with pians of unemployment in- 
surance to be before them. Employérs have a di- 
rect stake in the type of @M& plans offered and the 
fate of the plans. 

Not only in the cour ut in Congress as well, 
there is sure to be consid@tion of the whole social 
security program. 


= UNDISTRIBUTED EARNINGS TAX. Only a few 
* weeks remain to dete 
* regard to the new surtax.on the undistributed part 


e corporation policy in 


‘of corporation income, 

Whether to pay out earnings to be taxed in the 
hands of individual stockholders. or whether to 
retain them and to pay a heavier tax as a result is 
the question. 


If retained in the business the tax on the whole 
income may reach as high as 31 per cent. If paid 
out the tax on corporation income may be as small 
as 7 per cent. 

(More detailed analysis of the methods of meet- 
ing this tax is found on Page 3 of this issue.) 


FEDERAL SPENDING. A new budget is taking 
shape in the Treasury. This budget is for the Gov- 
ernment fiscal year that begins next July 1. It goes 
to Congress in January. 

Hints from the White House and consideration 
of subsidies already projected, suggest a budget 
calling for expenditures of not less than $7,000,000.- 
000. This would include $500,000,000 for farm sub- 
sidies, $500,000,000 for social security and $1,000,- 
000,000 for relief. The regular establishment of 
Government now is geared to a $5,003,000,000 an- 
nual outgo. 

Difficulty of trimming work relief may be under- 
stood through a story brought back to this country 
from Hawaii by a Government official. He found 
an actual labor shortage in that island, with agri- 
culture having difficulty getting workers to bring 
in its crops. Yet WPA, needing workers for its 
projects, was reported by him to be advertising in 
the newspapers to locate unemployed individuals 
who could qualify. 

The big mystery now confronting this country Is 
provided by the official reports of rising employ- 
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THE RETAILER'S PROBLEM 


By CLARENCE O. SHERRILL 
President, American Retail Federation 


RETAIL STORE is as much of a 
“~™ necessity as any public utility. 
The retailer erects buildings, giving em- 
ployment to the construction industry 
ships enormous volumes of goods by rail 
and motor, thus giving continuous em- 
ployment to those engaged in transpor- 
tation, employs large numbers in his store 
continuously throughout the year. 
Without the retailer, the manufacturer 
and the farmer would have substantially 
no market in which to dismse of their 
products. 

As a matter of fact, it is not at all un- 
usual to find those holding the fallacious 
view that distribu- 
tion is responsible for 
all costs of goods, ex- 
cept those involved 
in the production of 
the actual raw mate- 
rial, whereas the 
truth is that every 
step in the economic 
process represents 
payments to wage 
earners and salaried 
employes. 

Retailing is doing an outstanding scrv- 
ice in anticipating the wants of the peo- 
ple and in interpreting these back to 
the producer to meet these wants. This 
is particularly true at the present time, 
when we are in a distinctly buyer's mar- 
ket, where the consumer has access to 
an unlimited amount and variety of 
goods and can pick and choose these al 
will to satisfy his essential] desires. 

The old days early in this country’s 
history, when there was a dearth of 
consumer goods produced as compared 
with the population, have passed away 
and we are now, through the tremendous 
improvement in mechanical processes. 
able to produce an abundance of goods. 


and, through the increase in transporta- 
tion and distribution facliities, place 
them at the door of every consumer. 

The retailer, therefore, must now be- 
come distinctly the buying agent of the 
consumer and he must do much to de- 
termine just what the consumer wishes 
to buy and to assist in molding popular 
opinion along sound lines in styles and 
varicties of goods that are closely re- 
lated to the increasingly high standard 
of living among our people. ... 

The prolem of legislation—local, state, 
and national—can add _ tremendously 
to the burdens and cost of doing busi- 
ness, or, by careful handling, can do 
much to make business run smoothly so 
that the distribution of goods will be ac- 
complished with a minimum of waste 
due to unfair iaws, excessive taxes and 
restrictive regulations. 

While retail distribution is the third 
largest group in business done and num- 
ber of employees engaged, yet it has 
been notoriously ceficient in sound or- 
ganization for the hendling of these 
problems, especially on a national basis. 

We should recognize at once that we 
are in an era of government by bloc— 
such as farmers, veterans, labor, schools 
—but seldom do we see among these 
blocs any group of retailers, and it is 
also noticeable that business groups in 
general are rarely engaged in legislative 
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THE FUTURE OF BANKING 


By TOM K. SMITH 
President, American Bankers’ Association 


tbe downward trend in the propor- 

tion of short-term, self-liquidating 
assets held by banks seems to reflect a 
fundamental change in the nature of 
American business itself. It seems 
likely that technological changes during 
the past few decades have reduced to 
some extent the need of corporations for 
current working capital. Manufacturing 
processes which formerly took hours or 
even weeks have been reduced to min- 
utes. The installation of machinery has 
reduced labor costs. 


These changes have resulted in an in- 


_ creased need for long-term capital, but 
have 


reduced the need for short-term 
financing, which is the classical function 
of the commercial bank. 

There has been a trend, moreover, from 
the smaller business 
to large corporate en- 
terprises, and many 
of these big organ- 
izations have accum- 
ulated large enough 
surpluses to reduce 
or eliminate their 
need for banking aid. 

These tenden- 


activities, except as a means against leg- cies have been 
islation unfair to consumer and business in existence for a 
long time. The de- 


man. 

So far as retailers are concerned, we 
want no handout or subsidy, but we do 
want an opportunity to do our job of 
buying and selling without unfair re- 
Strictions, taxations, or burdensome rules. 
We want to live up to fair-trade prac- 
tices as to our competitors, our sellers. 
our customers. But we do want a hand 
in all rules suggested by manufacturers 
or wholesalers that affect us.—(From an 
address before the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce Oct. 20). 


pression has brought forth new devel- 
opments in the field of money and bank- 
ing which complicate matters. 


First of all, there is the serious mat- 
ter of government competition with pri- 
vate banking organizations. During the 
emergency, numerous Federal credit 
agencies came into being. We all 
concede that these agencies performed 
an essential function during the emer- 
gency, but it is important, now that the 
crisis is past, to see that duplication of 


service by these government agencies and 
chartered banks be avoided. 

The officials responsible for the policy 
of these Federal credit agencies have in- 
dicated that they are willing to curtail 
their operations just as soon as it is 
clear that the chartered banks of the 
country are ready and willing to take 
over the load which the Government has 
heretofore been carrying. I am confi- 
dent that they are sincere in these ex- 
pressions, despite the fact bureaucracy 
has a tendency to perpetuate itself. 

It is essential that banks ascertain 
through study just what functions now 
performed by the Government they can 
take over. I am not prepared to say 
that the private credit machinery of the 
country is now able to cope with all of 
the agricultural financing or the other 
work which has been handled by various 
government organizations, but I think 
you will all agree that we must soon de- 
termine just what portion of this work, 
if not all of it, can be handled by char- 
tered banks. We must be aggressive in 
seeing to it that business we should 
handle does not go to Federal agency. 

The fiscal policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has likewise been of major im- 
portance in the field of banking dur- 
ing the past few years. This monetary 
policy has influenced the banking busi- 
ness immeasurably, and we are obliged 
te study carefully the implications of 
that policy. 

The recent increase in the volume of 
bank deposits and the present level of 
interest rates are two conditions, due in 
large part to the government's fiscal 
policy, which affect us very directly... . 
Quite obviously, if the present volume of 
deposits and the prevailing rates of in- 
terest are going to be at all permanent, 
the banking system must make some im- 
portant adjustments, and the sooner we 
know where we stand and what we 
Shall have to do, the better.—(From an 
address at Hot Springs, Va., Oct. 23. 
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ment and the official reports showing relief rolls 
about as big as ever. 

CURRENCY AND FOREIGN TRADE. Authority 
of the President to revalue the dollar and author- 
ity of the Secretary of the Treasury to use the $2.- 
000,000,000 stabilization fund for secret operations 
in world exchange markets both expire on Janu- 
ary 31. 

Business will need to make known its views to- 
ward a continuance of those powers for a new 
period. 

Likewise the power of the President to enter into 
reciprocal trade agreements with other nations, 
raising or lowering tariffs by as much as SO per 
cent, will expire next June 27. That power wil! be 
the object of a battle in Congress. 

At the moment, Department of Commerce re- 
ports show that foreign trade is expanding and 
the Secretary of the Treasury says that the first 
month of the new currency understanding between 
England, France and the United States has worked 
smoothly. 

CONGRESS. Down on the list of legislative proj- 
ects are: 

1. Future policies in dealing with unemployment 
relief. Present appropriations promise to run out 
by February. 

2. Amendments to the Social Security Act before 
it bogs down under legal and administrative difi- 
culties. 

3. Amendments to the Walsh-Healey law and 
consideration of other plans designed to revive 
some phases of NRA. 

4. Amendment of the Robinson-Patman anti- 
chain store act. One group of amendments is 
aimed at putting more teeth in the law. Another 
group to be offered is intended to pull some of the 
existing teeth. 

5. Governmental reorganization. 

The whole outlook is found to be dotted with 
problems of direct dollars and cents concern to the 
business men of this country. 


The Two Types of ‘Co-ops’ 


Their Divergent Interests May 
Forestall Federal Subsidies 


E White House interest in consumer coopera- 
tion—at white heat during the summer—has 
cooled as dramatically as it arose. 

How so? 

Because, so those on the inside say, of a sudden 
appreciation that cooperatives of farm producers 
already doing a billion dollars in business annually, 
are basically opposed to cooperatives of consumers. 

A large portion of American farmers belong to 
marketing cooperatives and supply buying coop- 
eratives. Their objective is to use cooperation to 
increase profits for themselves by widening the 
spread between costs and prices. 

Consumer cooperatives, as functioning on & 
broad scale in Europe and on a small scale in this 
country, are interested in bringing down costs and 
prices. In England they even ventured into the 
farming business in an attempt to get prices lower. 


VIEWPOINT OF THE PRODUCER 


On the commission that President Roosevelt 
sent to Europe to investigate consumer co-ops were 
two men interested in the producer cooperative 
movement in this country. They refused to become 
excited over what they found abroad and as a re- 


' sult the chances are that any report made to the 


President will either be accompanied by a minority 
report or will carry few recommendations. 

The meaning? 

Principally—so some of those who made the in- 
vestigation say—that there will be rather small 
prospect of any approval by Congress of a plan to 
give tax advantages or subsidies to consumer co- 
operatives. 

The producer cooperatives are prepared to tell 
Congress that they ask no favors and seek no 
financial assistance. 

It may be that Congress will be asked to consoll- 
date the five or six agencies of Government now 
gathering information about the consumer coop- 
erative and the producer cooperative movements in 
this country. But the farm co-ops are described as 
ready to battle any attempt to set up a Government 
bureau to give direct aid to the consumer coopera- 
tive movement. 

Several trunks full of data was accumulated by 
the investigating commission the President sent 
to Europe. That data now is being digested. 


Foreign Trade is Growing 


Exports Do Not Keep Pace 
With Imports in the Race 


HE country’s foreign trade during 1936 promises 

to reach half of its 1929 dollar volume. 

Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, esti- 
thates that the combined value of exports and im- 
ports will reach $5,000,000,000. In pre-depression 
days the total amounted to $10,000,000,000. 

The United States is buying more heavily abroad 
as recovery progresses and increases the demand 
for raw materials not available at home. 

Exports are not keeping pace with imports even 
though the September figures, just released, show 
that exports for the month were $219,967,000 and 
imports were $215,525,000. This was the first time 
since May that our sales abroad had exceeded for- 
eign sales in the American market. 

Compared with a year ago exports in September 
were $30,0000,000 higher and imports $50,000,000 
higher. 


SECRETARY ROPER’S VIEW 


“In my opinion.” said Secretary Roper, “our eco- 
nomic progress is as well, if not better, reflected in 
our imports than in our exports. Many of our more 
important industries are dependent upon foreign 
sources for certain of their raw materials which 
we either do not produce in sufficient quantities, 
or do not produce domestically at all. Therefore, 
one of the best indications of expanding activity 
is an increase in our purchases of essential foreign 
materials.” 

About half of the increases in imports during 
September were due to larger purchases by Ameri- 
cans of crude rubber, sugar, paper manufactures, 
wheat and paper base stocks. 

Most of the increase in exports was due to larger 
shipments of cotton, machinery and automobiles. 


Owen Scorr. 
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STABILITY AND SECURITY 


AS MR. ROOSEVELT'S AIM 


Safeguard Jobs, Values and Savings 


Full text of address delivered 
by President Roosevelt at 
Camden, N. J., Oct. 29. 


] HAVE come to Camden today for 

one perfectly valid reason: it is 
the principal city of southern New 
Jersey, and, so far as I recollect in 
a somewhat varied experience, I 
have never made a speech here be- 
fore. 


Because Camden is a good cross- 
section of many different types of 
people who earn their living—com- 
muters, white-collar workers, fac- 
tory workers and shipyard work- 
ers—I want to say a few words about 
a subject which affects all of you— 
human security. 


We have heard much about it 
during the last three and a half 
years for the very simple reason 
that we have needed it. We have 
needed it for the farmer and for 
the city dweller alike. 


You who work in offices or fac- 
torles or shipyards are hit when 
business slumps. Your future is tied 
up with the stability of the busi- 
ness in which you work. 


Holding on to a job was not the 
only problem you faced in the de- 
pression. You had to think of your 
families and your homes. You had 
to think of the savings in the bank. 
You had to think about your mod- 
est investments and your insurance 
policies and your mortgage ‘pay- 
ments. None of these things then 
was safe. 


JOBS DECLARED SAFER 

Today things are very different. 
Business of all kinds has begun to 
get in the clear. You know that 
your jobs are safer—that there are 
more jobs to go around and better 
pay for jobs. The threat to your 


savings, your investments, your in- | 
surance policies and your homes is | 


being removed. 


None of this came by chance. It 
came because your Government re- 
fused to leave it to chance. It came 
because your Administration thought 
things through—thought of things 
as a whole—planned a balanced na- 
tional economy and acted in a score 
of ways to bring it to pass. To- 
day I want to mention only two ex- 
ampies out of many. 

First, your ee We did not 


leave them to chance. Today for 
the first time your deposits in every 
national bank and in 8,000 State 
banks throughout the country are 
insured up to $5,000—a total of 49,- 
000,000 accounts. In other words, 
985 per cent of all bank accounts 
in these banks are insured. Never 
in all our history have we had as 
sound a banking structure as today. 
I very much doubt if any of you will 
vote to go back to the unsafe bank- 
ing conditions of 1932. 


BANK FAILURES-NONE 

And once more, I remind the na- 
tion that this month of October 
marks the end of one whole year in 
which there was not a single bank 
failure—the first twelve-month pe- 
riod in fifty-five years that was free 
from such failures. 

The other example I want to say 
a word about relates to the stability 
of what you and I call values. For 
twelve years before this Administra- 
tion came into office, values of al- 


Mr. Roosevelt Tells What Has Been Done to 


| expenditures. 


most every kind of property were | 


running up and down like the mer- 
cury in a thermometer on a day in 
March. Raw material prices were 
varying 400 and 500 and 600 per cent. 
Real estate was alternatively boom- 
ing and collapsing. 

As a result, the assets behind in- 
surance policies were better one 
month and poorer the next. Bank- 
ers did not know what their port- 
folios would be worth from one 
rfonth to the next. Commercial con- 
cerns had no assurance of the value 
of their bills receivable. Contractors 
could make only wild guesses in 
submitting their bids. Many stocks 
and bonds were worth crazy prices 
one month and very little the next. 

It has been our alm first of all to 
restore values to a normal and 
proper level. It is our alm to main- 
tain them at a normal and proper 
level. In that way we believe there 
will be a greater security for the ay- 
erage American family, no matter 
what may be the occupation of the 
members of that family. 


Our objective for all our citizens 
is to give permanence to employ- 
ment, safety to earnings, protection 
to the home, and a better security 
to the average man and his family. 
That can be done. You and I will 
carry on until it is done. 


Governor Urges “Tolerance + 


[Continued From Page &.] 


opportunity, not the dole. 

The present Administration has 
spent $25,000,000,000 which we and 
our children shall have to pay in 
taxes, but we still have 11,000,000 un- 
employed pounding the streets of 
our cities and 22,000,000 on relief. 

This cannot, must not, continue. 
We shall make every effort in our 
power to see that it does not con- 
tinue. 


RIGHTS OF CITIZENS 

The civil and political rights of 
our citizens In this country, both 
native and foreign born, are bound 
up inseparably with our economic 
conditions. We know this from the 
experience of the rest of the worid. 

Whenever business is bad, men 
are out of work, governments spend 
more than they take in. For a time 
they borrow to meet their expenses. 
When they are no longer able to 
borrow, they resort to inflation. 
Savings are wiped out. Living costs 
shoot upward. Wages lag. Wide- 
spread misery follows, and then? 
What happens then? 

The old form of government with 
its protection of the rights of the 
individual is cast aside. 


Authority 


Governor Landon's Plea> 


For Constitutional Rule 


[Continued From Page 14.) 
If you let them down they won't be 
coming around to vote for you the 
next time.” 

Apply this wisdom to the present 
Administration. Did it tell you 
frankly in advance what you were 
getting? And do you feel that you 
got your money's worth? Is it tell- 
ing you now what it proposes to 
offer you if it should be re-elected 
and do you want the quality of 
goods it carries in stock and that 
you are likely to get if it is re- 
turned to power? 

In my campaign at home I have 
always tried to follow my old 
friend’s advice. I have tried to tell 
the people exactly what I intended 
to do, and I have tried to do it. In 
this campaign I have followed the 
same plan. I have told you I pro- 
pose to go forward along the Amer- 
lean way of life and I have repeat- 
edly stated the policies that in my 
Opinion will guarantee us a safe 
cruise. 

Next Tuesday the men and women 
of America will set the country on 
this course for the next four years. 


| 


is centralized, narrowed down to 
one man or a group of men; andas 
the people become unhappy and re- 
sentful, they turn on minority 
groups. As the established legal 
sdafeguards break down, brutal per- 
secution follows. 


A LESSON FROM EUROPE 


This is a familiar development. 
It has a lesson for us in America. 
We have had a great depression, 
with millions out of work. The 
Government is spending $2 for 
every one it takes in. We stil] are 
able to borrow to meet the deficit. 
But nobody knows how long this 
can continue. 

If the time should come when the 
deficit can no longer be met by 
borrowing, inflation will be upon 
us—infilation with the misery, the 
unhappiness, the tragedy it always 
brings. 

Then we are in danger of perse- 
cution. Our guarantees, yours and 
mine, are in the Constitution. 
But if respect for the Constitution 
is undermined, what then? 

The present Administration has 
followed a course that unless check- 
ed must lead to inflation. They 
have been centralizing authority 
in Washington. They have been 
preaching disrespect for the Con- 
stitution as something belonging to 
the horse-and-buggy days. 

Are not such policies the begin- 
ning of what has happened re- 
peatedly in Europe? 


THE PLEDGES HE MAKES 

The Republican party is pledged 
to stop the extravagant spending, 
to balance the budget, to prevent 
the tragedy of inflation. It is 
pledged to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with its 
guarantees of persona] liberty. 
When I am President I shall keep 
those pledges. 

The issue is clear. It must be 
clear to the men and women of 
foreign. birth who have joined our 
democracy in the hope of greater 
opportunities than they had at 
home. It must be clear to all Amer- 
leans who treasure their inherit- 
ance as free men in a free land. 

T ask you to join with us In turn- 
ing the American Government back 
from the dangerous course it has 
been pursuing. 

The American system and the 
liberties of this nation are in your 
hands. 


“Economic Coercion” 
And the Ballot Box 


NTINUING throngh the elec- 

tion campaign is a study of 
economic coercion being made by 
tse Senate Committee on campaign 
Before adjourning 
until after the balloting, it received 
and investigated charges against 
administrators of work relief and 
against industrial employers. 

The committee is headed by Sena- 
tor Augustine Lonergan ‘(Dem.), 
Connecticut. 

It heard and examined last week 
reports that WPA workers had been 
dismissed from relief rolls for fail- 
ure to register Democratic. The 
chief investigator reported that 
those from whom accusing affida- 
vits were submitted were found still 
employed by the WPA in some cases, 
in others that they never had been 
employed. Other instances brought 
denials from the workers or their 
superiors or were deciared to have 
involved State officials and not Fed- 
eral supervisors. Reason for sub- 


| Mission of affidavits was not re- 
| ported on. 


Coercion by Industrial employers 
was alleged in affidavits submitted 
by some 55 employes, these taking 
the forms of threats of dismissal un- 
less employes supported Republican 
candidates. Company officials en- 
ter a general denial of using such 
methods. 

Another case investigated is the 
alleged spreading of a report that 
a large industrial corporation would 
shut down if the Democratic party 
wins the Presidential election. 


LABOR, organized and unor- 
ganized, became the ‘field 
of a pay roll battle in the final 
stages of the election cam- 
paign. Whatever the outcome 
in the immediate contest, it 
brought home to the average 
worker part of the meaning of 
a new law which heretofore 
has appeared vast but vague. 
The new law is the Social Secur- 
ity Act. 
The battle over it was joined 


when many employers placed in the 


pay envelopes messages, of which 
the following is typical: 
“PAY DEDUCTION — Effective 


January. 1937. we are compelled by 
a Roosevelt ‘New Deal” law to make 
a 1 per cent deduction from vour 
wages and turn it over to the Gov- 
ernment Finally this may go as 
high as 4 per cent. You might get 
this money back in future years. 
but only if Congress decides to make 
the appropriation for this purpose. 
There is NO guarantee. Decide be- 
fore November 3—election day— 
whether you wish to take these 
chances.” 


The above conveys an idea of the 
methods of attack, the objective be- 
ing to swing the election to the party 
whose Presidential candidate ir 
pledged to seek repeal of the Social 


Security Act in its two main fea- 
tures—the contributory old age pen- 
sion and the unemployment bene- 
fits. Républican candidate Landon 
has argued that these features 
| Should be erased from the statute 
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An Election Episode—Shipping Strike— 


Supreme Court Test For Labor Law 


books because they “amount to a 
cruel deception of the workers.” 

Defense and counterattack came 
promptly from many sources. The 
Social Security Board issued a state- 
ment charging misrepresentation 
and partial misstatement regarding 
the tax. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, sent 
a similar message to all union mem- 
bers 

But the principal answer came 
from President Roosevelt in a speech 
delivered at Wilkes-Barre, the heart 
of a strongly unionized coal mining 
territory. 

Said he: 

“No employer has a right to put 
his political preferences in the pay 


| envelope. That is coercion even if 


he telis the truth. 
“But this propaganda misrepre- 


»} Sents by telling only half the truth. 


Labor and a fair-minded public 


insurance for the worker. 

“The first covers old age. Here 
the employer contributes one dollar 
of premium for every dollar of pre- 
mium contributed by the worker. 

“The second kind of insurance is 
unemployment insurance. 

“The employer under the Federal 
law puts up the entire premium— 
two dollars. The benefits of this in- 
Surance go 100 per cent to the work- 
er, none to the employer.” 

Suggestions that some future Con- 
gress might “steal the insurance 
funds for other purposes” the Presi- 


dent branded as contemptible and 
unpatriotic. 


| 


STRIKE ON PACIFIC COAST 


The forces of labor wnrest in the 


_ Shipping industry on the West Coast 


worked their way to the surface last 
week. The result was a paralysis of 


the mechanism by which goods move 


must piace such tactics in a class | 


with the coercion of the strong- 
arm squad and the whispering of 
the planted labor spy. 

“Why do these employers seek to 


repeal the Social Security Act? Be- 


cause under the Act they have to 
pay far more than half the total in- 


| Surance given to the workers. 


“The Act provides two kinds of 


through warehouse and dock and 
over the sea on ships 

A strike was called which brought 
cessation of work to about 37,000 em- 
ployes the first day. It carried a 
threat, however, of involving an es- 
timated 300,000 directly and many 
more indirectly in the event of iis 
extension to the East Coast and the 
Gulf ports. 


What are the issues that could 
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+ LABOR: TACTICS IN PAY ROLL TAX BATTLE + 


thus menace the entire foreign and 
coastwise trade of the United States? 
An answer to this question must 
hark back to the great shipping 
strike of 1934, after which contracts 
were made between men and ship- 
owners which expired on Sept. 30. 
An important feature of these con- 
tracts was that unions received par- 
tial control of the “hiring halls.” 


Hiring halls are the places where 
names are posted of seamen and 
longshoremen who will be hired for 
specific cruises or periods. If the 
companies control the halls, non- 
union men may be chosen with the 
option of taking the pay offered. If 
the unions control them, union men 
must be hired at the rates called for 
in agreements. Hence the struggle 


_ for control of hiring halls is a strug- 


- — 


gle between open shop aad closed 
shop practice 

When the agreements were about 
to expire last September, many of 
the large shipping companies an- 
nounced that they would hire men 
from the docks, a practice which 
would prevent the unions from exer- 


| cising any effective control over eme- 


ployment. 


TRUCE DID NOT AVAIL 


In the face of this announcement, 
unions largely under the leadership 
of Harry Bridges prepared to strike, 
having first armed themselves with 
an authorization by vote of mem- 
bers. Mr. Bridges is president of 
the Maritime Union of the Pacific, 


[Continued on Page 19.) 


waged and battles won. 
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America’s biggest story is the thrilling account of its in- 
dustrial growth and the development of its commercial 
might. It is big because it touches the lives of so many 
people, because it has made by far the greatest contri- 
butions to their welfare and comfort and happiness. 


a chronicle 


When you tell the story of your concern to the Ameri- 
can public, remember that there is no finer medium 
through which to do it than The Sun. 


Che 


The Sun has long seen the need for a better understand- 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST 
HAS YET TO BE TOLD . 


HIS nation’s history is far more 

of industrial victory than a saga of wars 
Its greatness today lies not 
in munitions or marching men but in mines and mills, 
in glowing furnaces and smoking stacks, in skilled 
labor, inventive genius and the spirit of enterprise that 
is so typically American. 


NEW YORK 


STORY 


ing of American industry by the American people. 
While this newspaper has served both of them well, it 
hopes to serve them better by helping to bring about 


that understanding. Along this line The Sun has done 
much constructive work. 


= Sun 


The Newepoper of Distinction im ifs Readers, its News and its Advertiomg 
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The United States News 


November 2, 1936 


Broker and Dealer: 
Fixing Their Duties 


URTHER examination of the pos- 
sibility of fixing the limits of the 
activities proper to brokers and deal- 
ers on national securities exchanges 
is likely before any regulations on the 
matter are issued by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 


This is the major inference to be drawn from 
the Commission's determination to publish weekly 


ficures on member trading on the New York Stock 
and Curb Exchanges 
The segregation of broker-dealer functions in- 


volves changing the present practice which per- 
mits exchange members to act as commission agents 


for investors and trade for their own accounts at 
the same time. Data has been lacking as to what 
dearce the members trade for themselves. these 


statistics will now be released every week hence- 
forth. gathered under the supervision of David 
Saperstein, director of the Trading and Exchange 
Division 


WHEREIN TWO FUNCTIONS DIFFER 


A broker executes, for a commission, transactions 
in securities as ordered by his customers 

A dealer acts as a principal in every transaction, 
buying from the seller and selling to the buyer, at- 
tempting to reap as much profit as possible, and he 
is not dependent on commissions. 

When the securities legislation was being con- 
sidered by Congress in 1933, in some quarters it 
was strongly urged that segregation be included in 
the provisions of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. However. it was decided that insufficient in- 
formation existed on which a mature judgment of 
the proposal might be based 

SEC received a mandate from Congress to study 
the feasibility of separating the functions of brok- 
ers and dealers. The financial community was 
fearful that SEC would recommend a complete 
cleavage of the functions along all lines of se- 
curity business. Authorities on the distribution of 
securities agreed that such action would cause a 
breakdown in the distributive system 

In its report to Congress on segregation, dated 
June 20, however, the Commission declared that 
segregation would be sought for the present only 
on exchanges and there only to a limited extent. 
No new legislation was requested, since the Com- 
missioners felt confident that they possess enough 
authority under the Securities Exchange Act to ac- 
complish their proposals. 


WHAT FIRST SURVEY SHOWED 


In the first revelation of the relation of member 
dealing to total volume, the agency covered the 
period from March 30 to Sept. 26, on the two New 


Harris & Ewing 
SEC AND BROKERS’ PROFITS 


David Saperstein, director of the Securities and Ex- 

change Commission's Trading and Exchange Divi- 

sion, now studying a proposed prohibition of stock 

exchange members acting as commission agents for 

the public while at the same time trading in stocks 
for their own monetary profit. 


York markets, which are responsible for 95 per 
cent of the stock transactions in the nation. It 
found: 

That during that period the percentage of round 
lot (100 shares) purchases and sales for the ac- 
count of all members of the Stock Exchange to the 
total round-lot purchases and sales effected on that 
exchange was 21 per cent. 

And that, during the same period, the percentage 
on the Curb Exchange was slightly under 20 per 
cent. 

Henceforth similar figures will be made public 
every week to “provide for the first time a con- 
tinuous picture of the transactions in stock carried 


on each day by exchange members in relation to 
total market turnover.” 


EFFECT ON MARKET SOUGHT 

Points to be determined in the current segrega- 
tion quandry are 

Does trading by members for their own accounts 
tend to disrupt the “free and open” stock market? 
Do their purchases and sales level and stabilize 
prices or do they cause inordinate swings? 

When the original report made its appearance in 
June protests were immediately forthcoming from 
individuals affected by the proposed change that any 
limitations on trading by members would seriously 
affect the activity of the market. They contended 
that a slow market lessens the “liquidity” or, in 
other words, the convertibility of stocks into cash 
at any time and at reasonable prices. 

SEC, however, stated in its report: “That activity 
as such is desirable because it promotes liquidity, 
and that speculative activity is essential to the 
maintenance of liquidity, are by no means estab- 
lished economic truths.” 

Commenting editorially on the new data, the 
Wall Street Journal said last week: 

“It is, perhaps, impossible to determine with 
mathematical certainty whether or not member 
trading tends to distort the course of prices, that 
is, whether or not it tends to force prices higher or 
drive them lower than they would naturally go. 

“For one thing, how shal! we determine what is 
their ‘natural’ course? But a pretty convincing 
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A RISE IN "NEW MONEY” STOCK ISSUES—THE SEC 


STUDIES BROKERS PLACE IN 


FINANCE 


RESUMPTION by the Securities and Exchange Commission of its 

investment trust hearings brings several prominent figures to the 
witness stand. Photo shows (left to right) H. Dudley Swim, vice presi- 
Investors Corporation; 
Examiner William W. Swift, and Fred Y. Presley, president of the Na- 
tional Investors, as they appeared at the hearing. 


dent of the National 


Government Trial 


—~Underwood & Underwood 


WHEN WALL STREET VISITS WASHINGTON—OFFICIALLY AND UNOFFICIALLY 


Much interest was attached to the visit of three New York stock 
brokers to the White House. 
and the President was said to have revolved around closer cooperation 
between the exchanges and the SEC. Photo shows (left to right) E. 
H. H. Simmons, former president of the New York Stock Exchange; 
Herbert G. Wellington, and E. A. Pierce. 


Subject of discussion between the brokers 


answer might be reached if we knew whether the 
net result of member trading were profitable or not. 
If it were not profitable, it would have to be so be- 
cause it had pushed prices higher or driven them 
lower than they would otherwise have gone. If it 
was on balance profitable, it would have to be be- 
cause, instead of accentuating the movements in 
either direction, it had countered them—that is, 
it had tended to prevent prices from going as high 
or as low as they would otherwise have gone.” 

Pointing out that members continue to make a 
living for themselves by their operations in the 
market, the editorial declared: “That is very strong 
presumptive evidence that their operations tend to 
moderate rather than accentuate movements in 
either direction than accentuate price movement, 

To date the editorial is the only expression m 
publicly by the financial community on the rele 
of SEC's figures, which, incidentally, are collec 
by means of exchange cooperation with the co 
mission. 

Negotiations are being carried on between coms 
mittees representing the exchanges and officials 
of the SEC as to the best means of instituting 
segregation. It is most likely, officials say, that the 
regulations will be incorporated in the by-laws of 
the exchanges themselves in the same manner that 
other innovations in exchange mechanism have 
been effected by the SEC. 


The Investment Trusts 


SEC Continues Its Scrutiny 
Of Their Financial Methods 


ADDITIONAL suggestions from the “trade” as 

to what would constitute reasonable regula- 
tion of investment trusts are received by Securities 
and Exchange Commission iawyers as they delve 
into the affairs of two more trusts. 


Under scrutiny last week were the National In- 
vestors group and the American, British and Con- 
tinental Corporation, only two of a number of in- 
vestment organizations subjected to public exami- 
nation since July when the investigation began. 

The Commisison is holding hearings on the more 
important companies in the field to form a basis 
for recommendations to Congress on the four bil- 
lion dollar business. Investment trusts are, gen- 
erally speaking, mediums through which a large 
number of investors put their money to work in 
securities markets. 

H.Dudley Swim,vice president of the National In- 
vestors Corporation, told the Commission's counsel 
that investment trusts should be exempted from all 
excess profits taxes under the Revenue Act of 1936. 
He based his argument on the fact that profits for 
a trust are not necessarily a recurring item each 
year but are cyclical in nature. Thus, he stated, 
the tax is unfair to the companies and might neces- 
Sitate a change in the trusts’ investment policies. 

Fred Y. Presley, founder and president of the 
National Investors group, stated, under questioning 
from SEC counsel James Austin, that investment 
trusts should be divorced from brokerage and under- 
writing house control. 

Mr. Presley put on the record the fact that he 
joined E. E. MacCrone & Co. in 1925 to aid in 
setting up an investment trust, only to resign a 
year later when he decided that the best manage- 
ment of a trust cannot be obtained if the trust is 
sponsored solely by a brokerage firm. 

National Investors Corporation, Mr. Presley said, 
was formed by him in 1927 as a management com- 
pany to launch investment trusts. From that or- 
ganization have sprung Second National Investors 
Corporation, Third National Investors Corporation 
and Fourth National Investors Corporation. 


VOICE IN OPPOSITION 


Philip L. Carret,, former president of the Ameri- 
can, British and Continental, went on record as 
being against any attempt to regulate the invest- 
ment trust industry by Federal authority. 

Mr. Carret, who was president until the control 


+ of the trust was sold to Atlas Corporation in 1932, 


in regard to the ABC Corp., said: 


“The American, British ana Continnental Cor- 
poration, under the management of its original 
banking sponsors, affords a perfect example of the 
adage, ‘too many cooks spoil the broth.’ In addi- 
tion, it was handicapped from the start by an ex- 
cessive burden of fixed interest and dividend re- 
quirements and by the absence of any large cor- 
porate surplus to serve as a cushion against losses, 
which would otherwise jeopardize payment of pre- 
ferred dividends.” 

As the hearings last week closed, it became evi- 
dent that the investigation will not be completed 
in time to report to Congress by January, as the 
three largest corporations in the field have not yet 
been subjected to publit® examinations. It seems 
more likely that the retommendations for legisla- 
tion will be delivered ir? late February or March. 


Brokers at the White House 


New York Exchange Members Meet 
President in “Social” Visit 


REE members of the New York Stock Exchange 

pay a “social” call on President Roosevelt to talk 

about cooperation between the exchange and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The three brokers who chatted with the Presi- 
dent for an hour at the White House last week 
were: 

E. A. Pierce, senior partner of the largest mem- 
ber firm: Herbert G. Wellington, a member of the 
Exchange's special committee on segregation; and 
E. H. H. Simmons, a former president of the Ex- 
change. 

Said Mr. Simmons, as they left the conference: 
“It was just a social visit.” 

President Roosevelt, talking to reporters the fol- 
lowing day, said: 

“We reminisced about the days when I was an 
office boy in the law firm that represented the New 
York Stock Exchange.” | 

He added that the conversation did not touch 
upon the activities of the SEC other than to men- 
tion that there “seems to be very good cooperation 
between the New York Stock Exchange and the 
SEC.” 

Whether the meeting was one of the series which 
the President has been holding with industrial and 
financial leaders was not stated. Various problems 
connected with the securities business are being 
studied by the SEC, such as segregation of broker- 
dealer functions, investment trusts, and the effect 
of margin requirements on the market. Any one 
of these subjects, now very much in the spotlight, 
might have been discussed in the meeting. 

The visit was a surprise to both the SEC and the 
Federal Reserve Board, the two agencies charged 
with administering the Securities Acts. 


Industry Seeks "New Money’ 


Demand in Capital Markets 
Heavier Than Last Year 


ITH “new money” requests assuming a far 

more important role, American industrial and 
business enterprises went into the capital markets 
in the first nine months of 1936 for more than 
twice as much money as they did in the same 
period of 1935. 

But during the third quarter, July to September, 
borrowing by corporations amounted to 200 mil- 
jon dollars less than in the same three months of 
1935. 

As general business conditions improve, it is the 
general rule that new financing as well as refund- 
ing obligations begin to appear in substantial vol- 
ume. 

If money is borrowed for “new” purposes — for 
plant, equipment and increases in working capital 


+ 


—the borrowers employ it to buy goods, and the 
money thus, stimulates the productive side of the 
nation’s economic structure. 

According to an analysis by SEC of statements 
registered under the Securities Act of 1936 from 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 25.8 per cent of the estimated 
gross proceeds were to be used for an increase in 
working capital, compared with 5.4 per cent in the 
same three months last year. 

For purchase of plant, equipment, real estate 
and other assets the registrants planned to use 
6.6 per cent of the total proceeds, compared with 
14 per cent last year. 

For the first nine months of 1936, securities with 
an estimated gross proceeds of $3,574,000,000 were 
registered, as contrasted with proceeds of $1,770,- 
000,000 in the same three quarters of 1935. 

But for the third quarter alone total registrations 
dropped off as compared with last year. This 
quarter, $909,000,000; same quarter last year, $1,- 
104,000,000. 

Although the decline in the third quarter totals 
was substantial, Government economists point to 
the increase of “new money” financing as reveal- 
ing improved business conditions. Expectations 
are that the fourth quarter of the year will see a 
spectacular advance in total registrations and the 
proportion of new capital issues floated. 


UTILITY COMPANIES LEAD 


Utility companies led all other classes of regis- 
trants during the third quarter, with a total of 
$298,118,000 of securities, representing 31.7 per cent 
of the total registrations for the quarter. 

Only a trifle smaller was the total of securities 
registered by financial and investment companies, 
which aggregated $277,000,000 or about 30.5 per 
cent. During the same quarter last year, this group 
accounted for only 16 per cent of the total regis- 
trations. 

Manufacturing companies’ registrations were 
third in line, with $233,000,000 of securities made 
effective, or about one-fourth of the total. 

The main use to which the total funds in the 
third quarter statements were to be put was re- 
funding, to which end $248,593,000, or over half 
of the total net proceeds, were to be applied. The 
next largest was the increase in working capital, 
$177,729,000, which included almost 100 million dol- 
lars for the General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 

Over three-quarters of the securities registered 
during the quarter were underwritten by invest- 
ment banking houses, about 14 per cent were to be 
offered through various other selling agents, and 
about 8 per cent were placed on sale by the regis- 
trants themselves. 


New Security Issues 


‘HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 

BUTLER BROTHERS, Chicago, 285,000 shares of $30 par 
value 5 per cent cumulative convertible preferred stock 
and 570,000 shares of $10 par value common stock, the 
latter, including scrip certificates for fractional shares, 
being reserved for conversion of the preferred. The 
names of the underwriters will appear in amendments 
to the statement. 

KOPPERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh. formerly Koppers 
Gas and Coke Co., $25,000,000 of first mortgage and col- 
lateral trust bonds, Series A, 4 per cent, due November 
1, 1951. Names of underwriters will be disclosed in 
future amendments. 

NATIONAL CITY LINES, INC. Chicago, Tl, 30,000 
shares of $50 par value preferred stock, Series A, to be 
offered to the public at par and 60,000 shares of $1 par 
value common stock to be offered publicly at $1250 a 
Share. Reynolds & Co., and Laurence M. Marks & Co., 
both of New York City, are the underwriters. 

19095 CORPORATION, New York City, $100,000 of 5 per 
cent debentures due Jan. 1, 1942, and 1,020 shares of 
capital stock, no par value, to be offered at $1,000 for 


each $1,000 Bond and 10 1/5 shares of capita! stock. The , 
proceeds are to be used for purchase of property, al-- 


terations and repairs, and operating expenses. 


_ 


How SEC Would Avert 


Reorganization Ills 


REMINDER to banks, protective 

committees and other groups 
connected with the problem of reor- 
ganization of industrial enterprises 
that the Government is planning a 
complete overhauling of the reorgan- 
ization system comes from an SEC 
official. 


William O. Douglas, former head of SEC's pro- 
tective committee study and now a commissioner, 
prefaced an address at the University of Chicago 
last week by saying: 

“Of the many forces which breed insecurity, I 
wish to speak of one. I wish to speak of the ex- 
ploitation and dissipation of capital at the hands 
of high finance. And I wish to discuss the impor- 
tance of salvaging the waste and preventing the 
leakage of our financial resources in such ways.” 

Mr. Douglas’ address marked the first occasion 
when financiers have received official word that the 
SEC intends to back up its recommendations on 
reorganization iegisiation. Since the report to 
Congress on June 18, SEC has not publicly dis- 
cussed its plans, in this manner. 


THE TRUSTEE’S RESPONSIBILITY 


The corporate trustee, regarded by the agency 
as the crux of the whole reorganization problem, 
was defined in the report as the “person or institu- 
tion through which holders of a corporation's bonds 
must work out their legal rights.” 

If the trustee neglects its duties, Mr. Douglas 
pointed out when the report was published, the 
issuer of the securities can “play wide and loose 
with the assets of the company.” 

The report, which urged a thorough houseclean- 
ing of the system of corporate trustees, has been 
attacked by bank officials, and is receiving careful 
study by a special committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

The program envisioned by the Commission is 
part of its attempt to break up dual relationships 
wherever they exist, in order that those financial 
groups which are acting in a fiduciary capacity for 


the publie will not be hampered by contrary in- 
terests. 


A DEFINITION OF “HIGH FINANCE” 


Mr. Douglas declared last week that “high fi- 
nance” has the following characteristics: 

First, “It is nothing but a game—a game played 
for large stakes. Those stakes are other people's 
money or control over other people’s money.” 

Second, “It is interested in an immediate profit. 
It cannot forego that profit by telling customers not 
to buy this or that because it is not economically 
justified.” 

Third, “It is interested in instability in the secur- 
ities markets caused by the artificial raising or low- 
ering of security prices—a practice which fre- 
quently ruins both investors and business.” 


THE EVILS THAT OCCUR 


“Current reorganization records are replete with 
instances of this power,” Mr. Douglas declared, 
Speaking of the financial control obtained over 
some companies. “Excessive and extravagant bo- 
nuses ls one form. Honeycombing the organization 
with incompetent relatives and friends at liberal 
Salaries is another type.” 

“But predatory finance is concerned with larger 
Stakes,” he said. “Our studies reveal that resources 
of the company are employed to help maintain the 
market while those in control unload their own 
holdings at a profit.” 

“Resoures of the company are used to buy un- 
needed and extravagant materia! and equipment 
from other companies in which those in power are 
interested and which are suffering from the rav- 
ages of a depression. 

“The company buys and sells securities merely to 
give those in control income to help carry their 
overhead in the doldrums of a depression: thus, as 
the securities go ‘round and ‘round, the banker- 
broker collects his regular brokerage commission 
for causing this churning of the portfolio of the 
company.” 

Mr. Dougias did not mention specifically the re- 
forms which SEC will ask Congress to make in the 
reorganization system of the nation. He merely 
listed the faults which now exist in the system, 
faults which, he said, were used to their pecuniary 
advantages by some financial interests. 


“FINANCE” HAS ITS PROPER PLACE 


“It would be an error glibly to denounce ‘finance’ 
as such,” he declared. “Finance occupies an im- 
portant place in our society. But finance moves 
into the zone of exploitation whenever it becomes 
the master rather than the faithful and loyal serv- 
ant of investors and business. To make finance 
such a servant rather than a master becomes a 
central plank in any platform for reform.” 

While recommendations are yet to be made as to 
reform of the company’s part in reorganization, 
SEC, under Mr. Douglas’ direction. has already sug- 
gested to Congress the following changes in the role 
played by trustees: 

First, setting up minimum standards for the con- 
tent of trust indentures; second, eliminating all 
conflicts of interests arising from the fact that 
trustees may have proprietary interests in corpora- 
tions for which they are trustees at the same time; 
and third, forcing trustees to become active cham- 


pions of the investors’ rights to the exclusion of all 
other interests. 


PART OF REPORT COMPLETED 


Of the Commission's report, begun almost two 
years ago, three parts have been sent to Congress 
for consideration, namely, the study of trustees 
under indenture, survey of committees for holders 
of municipal and quasi-municipal bonds, and a 
Study of committees acting for holders of real es- 
tate bonds. 

Between now and January the Protective Com- 
mittee Study Division of SEC will have completed, 
officials say, three additional sections of the entire 
report which will deal with: 

First, committees and other agencies for holders 
of foreign governmental issues; two, general prob- 
lems of all reorganiation and protective commit- 
tees, and, third, “the various techniques for ef- 
fecting reorganization, and further recommenda- 
tions of this Commission for appropriate leg- 
islation.” 
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IRST month of tri-nation 
monetary agreement 
into history as 
officials acclaim 


passes 
Government 
of 
the accord, and movement to 
have operations of the Stabil- 
ization Fund disclosed to the 
public gets under way. 


“success 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau last week, commenting on the 
end of the first month of the agree- 
ment, declared 

“France devalued her currency 
under the agreement. There were 
no unfavorable disturbances in this 
country as a result 

“You need only to go back five 
years when Great Britain went off 
the gold standard to see the trade 
repercussions.” 

The Secretary asserted that the 
Success altlained by the agreement 
in the first 30 days of its operation 
was a good omen for the future of 
world currency stabilization 

The monetary agreement and the 
“substitute for the gold standard” 
adopted two weeks later were de- 
Signed to: 

l—Help France in devaluing the 
franc, its second devaluation in a 
decade. 

2—By use of huge stabilization 
funds to provide for the transfer of 
g0id among Great Britain, France 
and the United States. 


HOW MOVEMENT BEGAN 

In 1931 Great Britain undermined 
the post-war gold standard when it 
decided not tO maintain the gold 
parity of the pound sterling. 

Other nations began to follow the 
lead taken by England, including the 
British colonies and the Scandi- 
navian countries which p°gged their 
currencies to the depreciated pound 
Sterling, while Japan pushed the 
value of its yen down still farther 
to place it under the pound 

Great Britain's action, since the 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dordens 
Common Drvipenp 
No. 107 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable December 1, 19346, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 14, 1936, 
Checks will be mailed 


The Borden Company 
FP. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


A Controversy Over 


MONEY: HOW THE 


—The Ruble Revalued 


pound was the most widely used 
monetary unit in the world, caused 


| @& deflationary movement through- 


out other nations, culminating in 
this country with the banking holl- 
day in 1932 


This country tagged along two 
years later with a 40 per cent deval- 
uation of the dollar, pretty nearly 
equaling the cut made in the pound. 
With the development taking place 
since September the leading nations 
have swung back to practically the 
same international monetary rela- 
tionship that existed before Great 
Britain went off cold. 

The difference is that the value 


of their currencies in terms of goid 


has been altered. 


RUBLE REVALUATION 
Developments last week in the 
world monetary scene were: 
1.—Russia revalued its unit, the 
ruble, to correspond to the French 
devaluation. Formerly the rublie 
had been pegged to the franc and 
had been worth three gold francs, 
but it is now valued at four and a 
quarter francs. The ruble is used 


+ Labor: Tactics in Pay Roll 


[Continued From Page 17.] 


an organization of the intdustrial 
type. 

At the last minute the strike was 
avoided under an agreement to ex- 
tend the contract for two weeks. 
Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, and the members 
of the Maritime Commission acting 
unofficially were largely responsi- 
bie for the agreement, which in- 
volved a promise of the Maritime 
Commission to hasten a general in- 


| quiry into labor conditions in the 


shipping industry. 

The Commission had, to begin 
with, the results of a study by Joseph 
B. Eastman, made when he was 
Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion. 


This report advised against the | 


practice of hiring workers from 
cocks and credited the unions with 
having done much to raise the 


— 


in foreign trade in only a very re- 
stricted form. 

2.—Quotation for the first time in 
three months appeared in the New 
York foreign exchange market of 
the Spanish peseta. 

3.—Intefvention for the first time 
of the Netherlands control fund to 
limit the rise of the guilder in for- 
eign exchange so that a deprecia- 
tion of 20 per cent may be main- 
tained 

The Dutch action was shrouded 
by secrecy, but finarcial observers 
came ww the conclusion that the 
Netherland stabilization fund was 
being operated to hold the guilder 
in line. This policy of secrecy 
ils being followed by the three 
major countries in the “gentlemen's 
agreement,” and by Belgium, Hol- 
land acd other navions which are 
helping in the attempt to stabilize 
currencies. 


SECRECY OPPOSED 

This policy of “closed books” as 
far as operations of the stabiliza- 
tion funds are concerned has 
proved irksome to some New York 
bankers. Although they have made 


— 


no public statements, they have 
given their views privately to news- 
paper commentators. 

“With the assumption by the 
American fund of the role of han- 
dling gold transactions with the two 
principal markets outside New York 


'—that is London and Paris—the vir- 


tual certainty has arisen that one of 
the valuable barometers of the inter- 
national financial weather will be 
lost, wrote W. A. Lyon, banking ex- 
pert of New York Herald-Tribune. 

“The strong possibility that ex- 
change stabilization funds will be 
fixtures in the monetary systems of 
leading countries at least for the 
next few years, if not permanently, 
has, since the signing of the tri- 
partite monetary agreement last 
month, strengthened the opinion of 
a number of persons in the financial 
district that the United States should 
modify the policy of extreme secrecy 
which it has chosen to throw 
around the operations of the Amer- 
ican fund.” 


COLD FLOWS TO U. 5$. 
While the Treasury does not give 


_ 


an accounting of its stabilisation 


standard of wages and other work- 
sng conditions. 

An approximate equalization of 
wages as between regions was at- 
tributed to their influence also, al- 
though this move has not 
reached the point where wage 
Standards are uniform between East 
and West. Those on the West 
Coast are higher. If the strike ex- 
tends to the East Coast, unions 
there announce that their demands 


Tax Battle + 


contract was acceptable to them, but 


_ Mr. Bridges held that the patience 


deadline, 
yet 


of the workers was at an end. The 
men walked out 24 hours after the 
tying up ships, docks, 
warehouses. 

The Maritime Commission, which 
administers subsidies to ship lines 
and holds obligations of many of 


them, planned to handle the con- 
 troversy without appealing to the 


will include a wage scale equal to | 


that in the West. 


When the first two weeks’ exten- 
Sion of the contract had expired 


without an appreciable lessening of 


the differences between the men 
and management, the forces of me- 
diation in the Government pre- 
vailed on both sides to a second 
two-weeks’ extension. 

Last week this second period came 
to an end. The companies declared 
that a year’s extension of the former 


LAS ITS 


With its graceful columns towering 
mountain-high above the busy low- 
land it spans, the George Westinghouse 
Memorial Bridge affords Lincoln High- 
way travelers a smooth, fast route for 


entering or leaving the city of Pitts- 


burgh. It affords them also a commanding view 
of another tribute to the memory of George 
Westinghouse — the headquarters plant of the 
electrical manufacturing com 
enius founded and has inspire 


ftv years of achievement. 


Yet neither this bridge, which fittingly symbol- 
izes the span of Westinghouse service ... nor 
any Westinghouse plant, however impressive . . . 
can compare as a memorial with the legacy be- 

to the world in large measure by 
the universal use 
of electric current. Broadly speaking, the 


reorge Westinghouse - 


$0 YEARS 


pany which his 


throughout its 


ally. 


oF 


are-welding ie one of the many fields in 
Westinghouse eaterprise bet woo recognition of leader. 
ship. Quite appropriately, al! reinforcing metal in the 
Westinghouse Memoria! Bridge was welded by this 
modera method. 


entire alternating current system, which permits 
the widespread distribution of electricity, owes 
its birth and early development to his keen per- 
ception, courage and tenacity. The name of 
Westinghouse is perpetuated thus throughout 
every modern use of mankind's most powerful 


In this Golden Jubilee Year, the Westinzhouse 
organization honors its founder... and pl 
continuous perpetuation of his ideals through 
the expansion of electricity’s usefulness to the 
world. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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President. 


COURT TEST FOR LABOR ACT 
National Labor Relations Act 
is to come to a test before the 
Supreme Court at the present ses- 


_ Sion. Last week the Court agreed to 
| review appeals brought by the As- 


sociated Press, by a bus company, 
and by a suburban railroad com- 
pany serving two States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The cases involve orders by the 
National Labor Relations Board in- 
sisting that certain unfair labor 
practices shall be discontinued and 
men discharged allegedly for union 
activity should be reinstated with 
back pay. 


The lower court had upheld the 
Board's orders. The Board is confi- 
dent that the law. in these in- 
stances, will be upheld by the high- 
est tribunal. The transportation 
companies do not deny that they are 
engaged in interstate commerce, but 
hope to prove that regulation of their 
labor relations is taking away their 
freedom of contract and depriving 
them of property without due proc- 
ess of law. The Board, on the other 
hand, holds that an earlier prece- 
dent forecasts its victory, referring 
to a decision in which a railroad 
company was ordered to cease sup- 
porting a company union and dis- 
criminating against those who joined 
‘an independent union. 

Joun W. Tayvor. 


Secrecy For Control Funds 


fund, keeping that figure on the 
Gaily statement at $1,800,000.000, it 
does show the changes in gold hold- 
ings of the Government. Since the 


agreement Was made a montn ago | 


this total has jumped to $11,031,000.- 
000 from $10,845.000,000, an increase 
of 186 million dollars 


The influx of the metal, which has 
caused this country to have un- 
precedentediy large gold holdings, 
has resulted mainly because of in- 
vestment possibilities in America, 
government economists believe. A 
large proportion of the inflow has 
been from London. 

Since gold imports add to excess 
reserves of the banks, those reserves 
also are rising until they about equal 
the Reserve Banks’ holdings of VU. 8. 


STABILIZATION PROGRAM WORKING 


Government securities. The object 
of the cut in required reserves in 
August was to get the surplus re- 


serves down below the Government | 


securities portfolio, or to “manage- 
able” limits. 


Government financial authorities 
are watching the international situ- 
ation carefully, to determine what 
action should be taken if the present 
influx continues. At the time the 
August siice in the reserves was 
made, the governors of the Federal 
Reserve System said that future 
changes in the credit situation 
would be accomplished through 
sales of Government 
t soak up the 
hand. As it is, the huge gold 
holdings constitute a possible basis 


securities 
idle money on | 


for a wild credit boom, and, unless 
exports of gold begin, some action 
must be taken, Government officials 
feel, to counteract the inflationary 
effects of the mounting gold stocks. 


Money goes farther 
when it’s budgeted. Send 
‘|| for your copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. 


Ure InSURANCE Com 
or Borrom 


JOMN HANCOCK INOUTRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me John Hencockh Home 
Budget Sheet. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumetances te be construed a: an 
Offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy. or a8 @ solicitation of an effer to buy, any of 
such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New lasue 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Deted October 77. 1956. 


85,895 Shares 


Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Company 
4.8% Preferred Stock, Cumulative 


Par value of shares $100 


Initial delivery te be in the form of registered subscription receipts 
authenticated by Bankers Trust Company, as trustee, 


Price $102.75 a share 


plus an amount equivalent to dividends at the rate of 4. ann 
rom November 1, 1936, to the date of ate gael nap 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned: 


Bonbright & Company 


Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation 


Incorporated 


E. W. Clark & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
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‘In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it ts essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 4. November 2, 1936. No. 44 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


When Mr. Roosevelt used the phrase “forgotten man” in 
his speech in St. Paul, Minn., in the spring of 1392, it stirred 
up nation-wide interest but few people took the trouble to 
look up the original essay by the late William Graham 
Sumner, Yale professor who first gave a lecture on the sub- 
ject in 1883. 

How would the Forgotten Man vote in this year's presi- 
dential election? Read the enclosed excerpts from Profes- 
sor Sumner’s essay and decide for yourself. (Reproduction 
here is with the permission of the Yale University Press 
publishers of a volume of collected Sumner essays.) 

Davin LAWRENCE 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 


OW who is the Forgotten Man? He is the sim- 
ple, honest laborer, ready to earn his living by 
productive work. We pass him by because he 
is independent, self-supporting, and asks no 

favors. He does not appeal to the emotions or excite the 
sentiments. He only wants to make a contract and fulfill 
it, with respect on both sides and favor on neither side. He 
must get his living out of the capital of the country. The 
larger the capital is, the better living he can get. Every 
particle of capital which is wasted on the vicious, the idle 
and the shiftless is so much taken from the capital avail- 
able to reward the independent and productive laborer. 

But we stand with our backs to the independent and 
productive laborer all the time. We do not remember him 
because he makes no clamor; but I appeal to you whether 
he is not the man who ought to be remembered first of 
all, and whether, on any sound social theory, we ought 
not to protect him against the burdens of the good-for- 
nothing. 

In these last years I have read hundreds of articles 
and heard scores of sermons and speeches which were 
really glorifications of the good-for-nothing, as if these 
were the charge of society, recommended by right reason 
to its care and protection. We are addressed all the time 
as if those who are respectable were to blame because some 
are not so, and as if there were an obligation on the part 
of those who have done their duty toward those who have 
not done their duty. | 

Every man is bound to take care of himself and his 
family and to do his share in the work of society. It is 
totally false that one who has done so is bound to bear 
the care and charge of those who are wretched because 
they have not done so. The silly popular notion is that 
the beggars live at the expense of the rich, but the truth 
is that those who eat and produce not, live at the expense 
of those who labor and produce. 


LOTS OF OUR 


I have shown how, in times past, 
the history of States has been a 
history of selfishness, cupidity, 


LAWS MERELY history ness, cupidity 


lems of government are how to deal with these same vices 
of human nature. People are always prone to believe that 
there is something metaphysical and sentimental about 
civil affairs, but there is not. Civil institutions are con- 
structed to protect, either directly or indirectly, the prop- 
erty of men and the honor of women against the vices and 
passions of human nature. 

In our day and country, the problem presents new 
phases, but it is there just the same as it ever was, and the 
problem is only the more difficult for us because of its new 
phase yoo tye us from recognizing it. In fact, our 
people are faving and struggling against it in a kind of 
blind way, not yet having come to recognize it. More 
than half of their blows, at present, are misdirected and 
fail of their object, but they will be aimed better by and by. 

There is a great deal of clamor about watering stocks 
and the power of combined capital, which is not very in- 
telligent or well-directed. The evil and abuse which peo- 
ple are groping after in all these denunciations is jobbery. 

By jobbery I mean the constantly apparent effort to win 
wealth, not by honest and independent production, but by 
some sort of a scheme for extorting other peoples’ product 
from them. A large part of our legislation consists in 
making a job for somebody. 


MUCH WASTE 


Public buildings are jobs, not 
always, but in most cases. The 
buildings are not needed at all or 


IN MISUSE OF 
are costly beyond what is useful 
PUBLIC FUNDS or even decently luxurious. In- 


ternal improvements are jobs. They are carried out, not 
because they are needed in themselves, but because they 
will serve the turn of some private interest, often inci- 
dentally that of the very legislators who pass the appro- 
priations for them. 

A man who wants a farm, instead of going out where 
there is plenty of land available for it, goes down under the 
Mississippi River to make a farm, and then wants his 
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fellow-citizens to be taxed to dyke the river so as to keep 
it off his farm. 

The California hydraulic miners have washed the gold 
out of the hillsides and have washed the dirt down into 
the valleys to the ruin of the rivers and the farms. They 
want the Federal Government to remove this dirt at the 
national expense. 

The silver miners, finding that their product is losing 
value in the market, get the Government to go into the 
market as a great buyer in the hope of sustaining the price. 

The National Government is called upon to buy or hire 
unsalable ships; to dig canals which will not pay; to edu- 
cate illiterates in the States which have not done their duty 
at the expense of the States which have done their duty 
as to education; to buy up telegraphs which no longer pay; 
and to provide the capital for enterprises of which private 
individuals are to win the profits. 


We are called upon to squander millions on swamps 
and creeks; millions on the Mississippi River, and many 
more millions in pensions. This is the great plan of all 
living on each other. The pensions in England used to be 
given to aristocrats who had political power, in order to 
corrupt them. Here the pensions are given to the great 
democratic mass who have the political power, in order to 
corrupt them. 


We have several hundred thousand Federal office- 
holders and I do not know how many State and munici- 
pal office-holders. Of course public officers are necessary 
and it is an economical organization of society to set apart 
some of its members for civil functions, but if the number 
of persons drawn from production and supported by the 
producers while engaged in civil functions is in undue 
proportion to the total population, there is economic loss. 


If public offices are treated as spoils or benefices or sine- 
cures, then they are jobs and only constitute part of the 
pillage. 


VOTERS REALLY | ©n every hand you find this 


jobbery. The government is to 


ARE TO BLAME give every man a pension, and 
FOR BAD LAWS ‘Very man an office, and every 


man a tax to raise the price of his 
product, and to clean out every man’s creek for him, and 
to buy all his unsalable property, and to provide him with 
plenty of currency to pay his debts, and to educate his 
children, and to give him the use of a library and a park 
and a museum and a gallery of pictures. On every side 
the doors of waste and extravagance stand open; and 
spend, squander, plunder, and grab are the watchwords. 

We grumble some about it and talk about the greed of 
corporations and the power of capital and the wickedness 
of stock gambling. Yet we elect the legislators who do 
all this work. Of course, we should never think of blam- 
ing ourselves for electing men torepresent and govern us, 
who, if I may use the slang expression, give us away. 
What man ever blamed himself for his misfortune? We 
groan about monopolies and talk about more laws to pre- 
vent the wrongs done by chartered corporations. Who 
made the charters? Our representatives. Who elected 
such representatives? Wedid. How can we get bad law- 
makers to make a law which shall prevent bad lawmakers 
from making a bad law? That is, really, what we are 
trying to do. 

If we are a free, self-governing people, all our mis- 
fortunes come right home to ourselves and we can blame 
nobody else. Is anyone astonished to find that men are 
greedy, whether they are incorporated or not? Is it 
a revelation to find that we need, in our civil affairs, to 
devise guarantees against selfishness, rapacity, and fraud? 
I have ventured to affirm that government has never had 
to deal with anything else. 


Now, I have said that this job- 
bery means waste, plunder, and 
loss, and I defined it at the outset 
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somebody else. Now comes the question: who pays for 
it all? The system of plundering each other soon destroys 
all that it deals with. It produces nothing. Wealth comes 
only from production and all that the wrangling grabbers, 
loafers, and jobbers, get to deal with comes from some- 
body’s toil and sacrifice. Who, then, is he who provides 
it all? Go and find him and you will have once more be- 
fore you the Forgotten Man. 

You will find him hard at work because he has a great 
many to support. Nature has done a great deal for him 
in giving him a fertile soil and an excellent climate, and he 
wonders why it is that, after all, his scale of comfort is 
so moderate. He has to get out of the soil enough to pay 
all his taxes, and that means the cost of all the jobs and 
the funds for all the plunder. . 

The Forgotten Man is delving away in patient industry, 
supporting his family, paying his taxes, casting his vote, 
supporting the church and the school, reading his news- 
paper, and cheering for the politician of his admiration, 
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but he is the only one for whom there is no provision in 
the great scramble and the big divide. 

Such is the forgotten man. He works, he votes, gen- 
erally he pays—but he always pays—yes, above all, he 
pays. He does not want an office; his name never gets 
into the newspaper except when he gets married or dies. 
He keeps production going on. He contributes to the 
strength of parties. He is flattered before election. He 
is strongly patriotic. He is wanted wherever, in his little 
circle, there is work to be done or counsel to be given. He 
may grumble some occasionally to his wife and family, 
but he does not frequent the grocery or talk politics at the 
tavern. 

Consequently, he is forgotten. He is a common- 
place man. He gives no trouble. He excites no admira- 
tion. He is not in any way a hero (like a popular orator) ; 
or a problem (like tramps and outcasts); nor notorious 
(like criminals); nor an object of sentiment (like the poor 
and weak); nor a burden (like paupers and loafers); nor 
an object out of which social capital may be made (like 
the beneficiaries of a church and state charities); nor an 
object for charitable aid and protection (like animals 
treated with cruelty); nor the object of a job (like the 
ignorant and illiterate); nor one over whom sentimental 
economists and statesmen can parade their fine sentiments 
(like inefhcient workmen and shiftless artisans). There- 
fore, he is forgotten. 

All the burdens fall on him, or on her, for it is time to 
remember that the Forgotten Man is not seldom a woman. 


It is plain enough that the For- 
gotten Man and the Forgotten 
Woman are the very life and sub- 
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always remembered. They are always forgotten by sen- 
timentalists, philanthropists, reformers, enthusiasts, and 
every description of speculator in sociology, political econ- 
omy, or political science. 

If a student of any of these sciences ever comes to un- 
derstand the position of the Forgotten Man and to ap- 
preciate his true value, you will find such student an un- 
compromising advocate of the strictest scientific thinking 
on all social topics, and a cold and hard-hearted skeptic 
toward all artificial schemes of social amelioration. 

If it is desired to bring about social improvements, 
bring us a scheme for relieving the Forgotten Man 
of some of his burdens. He is our productive force 
which we are wasting. Let us stop wasting his force. 
Then we shall have a clean and simple gain for the whole 
society. 

The Forgotten Man is weighted down with the 
cost and burden of the schemes for making everybody 
happy, with the cost of public beneficence, with the sup- 
port of all the loafers, with the loss of all the economic 
quackery, with the cost of all the jobs. Let us remember 
him a little while. Let us take some of the burdens off 
him. Let us turn our pity on him instead of on the good- 
for-nothing. It will be only justice to him, and society 
will greatly gain by it. 
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The Forgotten Man is never a 
pauper. He almost always has a 
little capital because it belongs to 
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than a little. He is, therefore, poor in the popular sense, 
although in the correct sense he is not so. I have said al- 
ready that if you learn to look for the Forgotten Man and 
to care for him, you will be very skeptical toward all 
philanthropic and humanitarian schemes. It is clear now 
that the interest of the Forgotten Man and the interest of 
“the poor,” “the weak,” and the other petted classes are 
in antagonism. In fact, the warning to you to look for 
the Forgotten Man comes the minute that the orator or 
writer begins to talk about the poor man. That minute 
the Forgotten Man is in danger of a new assault, and if 
you intend to meddle in the matter at all, then is the min- 
ute for you to look about for him and to give him your 
aid. 

Hence, if you care for the Forgotten Man, you will 
be sure to be charged with not caring for the poor. What- 
ever you do for any of the petted classes wastes capital. 
If you do anything for the Forgotten Man, you must 
secure him his earnings and savings, that is, you legislate 
for the security of capital and for its free employment; 
you must oppose paper money, wildcat banking, and 
usuryslaws and you must maintain the inviolability of 
contracts. Hence you must be prepared to be told that 
you favor the capitalist class, the enemy of the poor man. 

What the Forgotten Man needs, therefore, is that we 
come to a clearer understanding of liberty and to a more 
complete realization of it. Every step which we win in 
liberty will set the Forgotten Man free from some of his 
burdens and allow him to use his powers for himself and 
for the commonwealth. 
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